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THE NOVELISTS 
DILEMMA 


By JAMES HILTON 
Author of “Goodbye Mr. Chips,” “Lost Horizon,’ “Random Harvest,” etc. 


HEN I was a publisher’s reader in 
W London, years ago, I once diverted 

myself with the following calcula- 
tion. In those days some fifteen hundred 
novels were published in England each year. 
Now it was within my own knowledge that 
only one novel in five hundred of those sent 
to an average publisher was accepted by 
him. It was also within my own experience 
that among the easiest things in the world 
is to begin a novel, and among the hardest 
is to finish it; so that one might assume that 
for every manuscript sent to a publisher at 
least ten unfinished fragments languished in 
desks and old trunks. This led me to the 
astonishing conclusion that in peace-time 
England some seven and a half million per- 
sons, or one-sixth of the population, might 
be classed as either actual or would-be novel- 
ists. According to the same proportionate 
reckoning, America must have yielded twen- 
ty-two millions—or seven novelists per square 


mile! 

Possibly there was a flaw in this argu- 
ment somewhere; at any rate, during the 
decade since it was made, some very serious 
flaws have been revealed in other and more 
important arguments. And perhaps this is 
why publishers today are actually complain- 
ing of the falling-off in the nation’s novel- 
production. “It isn’t only that the good 
novels are getting scarcer,” one book pub- 
lisher said to me recently. “I don’t even get 
offered the bad ones.” I suggested that one 
reason might be that so many present-day 
novelists, good and bad, actual and potential, 
are preoccupied with current events. 

It is, undoubtedly, hard to settle down 
nowadays to the writing of a simple story 
such as would have enthralled the “dear 
readers” of the past; equally it is hard to 
concentrate on producing a work of art for 
its own sake. We of 1941 who face Hitler’s 
challenge are far from the tranquility of 
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those who faced Napoleon’s—a tranquility 
that enabled Jane Austen, for instance, to 
sit quietly at her desk within a few score 
miles of the French armies and write a series 
of novels that contain no hint or mention 
of that contemporary world-struggle. We 
are equally far from the aesthetic mood of 
the nineties in which Walter Pater could 
urge the artist to burn pure and 
gem-like flame; there are far too many other 
flames in the world today, neither pure nor 
gem-like. Predominant in all our lives is a 
much less art-producing note—a vast and 
world-wide misgiving about the future of 
humanity itself. Even if we are unconscious 
of it as such, it expresses itself in a thousand 
synical shrugs of the contemporary shoulder. 

What, in fact, the novelist is increasingly 
up against today is a mood prevalent every- 
where which might be summarized in the 
two words “So what?” This eloquent Amer- 
icanism is the spoken or unspoken comment 


with a 


of our times on countless activities that 
seemed important to an earlier and more 
comfortable generation. Only the very 
greatest novels of the past can survive a 


modern re-reading without stimulating the 
same query. I do not mean, of course, that 
in re-reading, let us say, Charlotte Bronte’s 
“Fane Eyre,’ one would not be impressed 
today, as at any other period, with the pure 
genius of the writer; but I would almost defy 
any modern novelist, however gifted, to write 
a modern love story on exactly the same 
theme—that is to say, a love-story about a 
governess and her employer—which would 
not arouse in the intelligent reader the ver- 
dict: “Well, this is a very fine book, very 
interesting, very true to life, full of sensi- 
tiveness and sincere emotion, but—when all 
is said and done—it’s only about a governess 
falling in love with her employer. So what? 

Some of us would feel instinctively that 
before giving our whole-hearted sympathy 
to either or both the lovers, we should wish 
to know what they were doing in the world 


of 1941 besides falling in love with each 
other. If the answer were “Nothing,” as it 
might well have been in 1841, then we 


should feel, again instinctively, that there 
was something a little deficient in their lives, 
and that their grand passions could not have 
been so grand after all. 
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And yet—as every editor and publisher 
will tell you—a very large section of the 
public is surfeited with war-news and longs 
for “escape,” while another very large sec- 
tion prefers the documentary books of men 
like Shirer and Louis Fischer to any fiction- 
alised version of current events. 

From all angles, therefore, the novelist is 
today presented with a problem. After lis- 
tening to Mr. Kaltenborn he is usually in 
no mood to go ahead with that next chap- 


ter. If he braces himself for the task and 
ignores Mr. Kaltenborn’s world as Jane 
Austen ignored Napoleon’s, some of his in- 


telligent readers are sure to begin murmuring 
their “So what’s.” And if he weaves Mr. 
Kaltenborn’s world into his story other in- 
telligent readers are likely to say—“Thank 
you very much, but we prefer our Kalten- 
born straight, without the trimmings.” 

Small wonder that so many writers now- 
adays are just not writing at all. 

Yet—to cap the dilemma by a final para- 
dox—the reading public was never more 
ready for a great novel offering not merely 
escape and entertainment, but spiritual guid- 
ance and the conquest of our deep misgiv- 
ings by some even deeper faith. 

Do you remember the pompous Mr. Cur- 
dle in “Nicholas Nickleby” who delivered 
himself of the following: “As an exquisite 
embodiment of the poet’s visions, gilding 
with refulgent light our dreamy moments 
and laying open a new and magic world 
to the mental eye, the drama is gone—per- 
fectly gone.” (That was written about a 
hundred years ago, when the drama was by 
no means gone, but had some of its best 
days ahead of it.) 

Today, with “drama” changed to “novel,” 
the sentence might perhaps express the feel- 
ings of a hapless fiction-publisher after a 
few drinks. But it would not really be true. 
The novel is not perfectly gone. Exquisite 
embodiments, poet’s visions, refulgent light, 
and especially dreamy moments are certainly 
out of fashion in 1941; but there certainly 
never was a time when the new and magic 
world was more sought after, more hoped 
for, more desperately needed. Once the 
novel arrives that offers even a glimpse of it, 
nobody will say “So what?” and the pub- 
lisher will not complain. 
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PUZZLE: HIDE THE 
MURDERER 


By JOHN H. GLEASON 


How to sell to the 23 true detective magazines 


EARS AGO, our old friend, Jack 
Y Woodford, the master if not creator 
of the narrative hook, began a story 
“Naked, Elaine stood at the window 
looking out as Jerry approached 
the house.” 
But the fury of newspaper headlines have 
stepped up reader’s appetites. Today, when 
Jerry comes leisurely up to Elaine’s house 


on the first page the writer’s pay-off is a 
rejection. 


George Murphy, a chauffeur, walks into 
the police station and tells the captain he 
has found his boss and his boss’ pretty wife 
murdered in their trailer, and would he 
please come quick. 


Okay. George is the murderer. How to 


to keep a _ date, 
he finds her = still 
naked, but scored 
down the middle 
with a red hot poker, 
and in her cold 
clenched fist is no 
evidence of who- 
dunit. 


On this fat spit, 
23 magazines earn 
their daily bread. 
Their publishers of- 
fer various apologies. 
One says that in his 
every issue the crim- 
inal is trapped, 
caught and often 





HEN a nation goes to war its magazines 
run into fierce daily competition with 
the newspaper headlines. Fulton Oursler in 
the Writer’s Year Book for 1939 wrote of 
what was to come: “Once more life imitates 
art; and now, bad art. Fate has learned the 
thriller technique; the front page is now one 
grand, immortal serial, written in cunning 
installments, with all mankind left up in the 
air and destiny itself hanging over the cliff. 
Who will compete with Olympus? It is a 
tough day for fiction writers when the gods 
themselves sit down at the typewriter.” 
Indeed, how is the magazine publisher to 
compete with the immoral if not immortal 
Page One of 1,928 daily papers? To each 
publisher comes a_ different but 
through all of them runs the thread of fight- 


answer, 


steer the reader away 
from that obvious 
conclusion without 
violating the rules— 
or ethics—of true 
detective writing? 

Maybe that’s the 
stickler that caused 
several of your 
manuscripts to col- 
lect dust instead of 
checks. 

Try this one. The 
captain asks George 
to come along and 
tell him what he 
knows. George floun- 
ders. The captain 
muses to himself that 


hung. Another pub- 
lisher says: “When 
every newsboy you 


ing fire with fire. 





many persons are de- 
moralized by the 








pass yells how many 

Europeans were murdered today, what do 
you expect people to read about—Black 
Beauty?” 

That noble thoroughbred still has his fans, 
but several million others follow the hot 
trail of spattered blood from the murderer’s 
lair to his prison cell as told in illuminating 
detail by twenty-three choice examples of 
a free press,—the true detective magazines. 

The essential ingredient in true detec- 
tive story is suspense. Whodunit must be 
enyone’s guess; and if you guess it correctly 


sight of blood or vio- 
lence. He doesn’t want to fluster a star wit- 
ness. He asks George to remain at the 
station and he’ll question him later. 

The reader gets the idea that George is 
squeamish, and George is pigeon-holed by 
the reader as a suspect. 

You, the author, haven’t said George was 
squeamish. The captain hasn’t said so. Yet 
somehow the reader has two strikes on him. 
Smooth writing. 

Suppose you’re getting a choice murder 
case from a sheriff who is a right guy. Ac- 
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cording to the way he tells the story, the 
case has fewer suspects, except for the mur- 
derer, than the Grand Canyon has wading 
pools. 

He’s a politician and wants to be re-elec- 
ted. He doesn’t want you to inform that 
county that he suspected the entire family, 
the milkman, the iceman, the coal man and 
the undertaker. 

You are then confronted with a problem 
of throwing suspicion on “red herrings” with- 
out quoting the sheriff or summarizing a case 
against them. 

Tip off the reader that this guy and that 
guy’s a suspect in this way. Have the 
sheriff, or a deputy, “shoot questioning 
glances” at this guy and that guy over cer- 
tain statements they are making. 

It’s effective. A little thought and you 
can twist those suggestions around to fit your 
particular crime. 

If you want to keep suspicion off the 
murderer and if he’s a nice, clean-cut, boy- 
ish-looking chap, say so. The reader won’t 
want to suspect such a typical American 
boy. Of his own accord, he’ll hunt through 
the story for someone else to suspect. Or 
suppose the murderer is a father. When 
the police knock on his door, have him 
taking care of the baby or washing diapers. 

Beware of describing your murderer too 
much in detail when you first present him to 
the reader, for the alert reader will spot him 
immediately as one of your main characters. 
Don’t slight his description but dwell as long 
on your phonies. 

Don’t ever let a police chief, sheriff or 
law-enforcing officer try to tell you that he 
suspected only one guy all the time, the 
right one, and followed the trail without 


going off on tangents to his door. Unless 
he can prove it. 
Some officers don’t like to admit that 


they ever suspected anyone but the guilty 
man. Pry around a little. Use diplomacy. 
Don’t ask, “And did you have any other sus- 
pects?” Instead, say, “Who were some of 
the other persons you suspected?” 

I was tipped off to a case that might be 
a possibility concerning the slaying of Patrol- 
man Charles Glafcke, in Michigan City, 
Ind., at Call Box 13 on Dec. 14, 1930, but 
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officers informed me that the murderer was 
caught only four hours afterward. 

A sergeant said, “No detective work in 
that.” 

No member of the force would admit 
anyone except the murderer had been sus- 
pected—until I got to Capt. George Stark’s 
ear. 

Stark proved to be the ideal officer that 
true detective writers are looking for. 

“We arrested on suspicion about five men 
before we grabbed the slayer,” said Stark, 
a big bruiser, with no effort to conceal that 
the force had barked up the wrong tree 
once or twice. “Glafcke’s body was found 
beside the call box at 3. a.m. The wind had 
swept the snow away from the box in an 
area about 100 feet square. 

“Leading off to the southwest were two 
sets of footprints. We followed those to a 
house on the west side of the city, and came 
upon two men arguing in a bedroom. I 
covered them with a tommygun, but one of 
them made a grab under a pillow. I had 
tightened my finger on the trigger when he 
came up with an alky bottle. It was Prohi- 
bition then, and he thought we were making 
a raid. He proved an alibi, as did his com- 
panion. 

“An hour wasted. Patrolman Rube Wil- 
son spotted a hatless fellow acting suspicious 
across from the Indiana state prison at a 
filling station. The fellow was a suspected 
hop-head and bartender in a blind tiger. 
He ’phoned a taxi, and departed west out 
of town. A few minutes later his cab raced 
back into town, with him chewin’ his nails 
in the back seat. When the officer returned 
to the station and learned of Glafcke’s mur- 
der, we suspected the screwy bartender. He 
had grabbed a bus, and headed for Gary, 
Ind. Gary police yanked him off the bus, 
but he confessed shaking down the till in 
the blind tiger. Two hours wasted. 

“Steve Koniecnzy and LeRoy Barney, the 
patrolmen who discovered Glafcke’s body,” 
Starke pursued, “finally found another set 
of footprints leading away from the call box 
area. The prints led along the railway 
tracks west, into a ditch, around a round- 
house, across miles of fields and into a woods. 


The fellow was caught and_ confessed 
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Glafcke’s murder. Meanwhile, suspects had 
been arrested by police at New Buffalo, a 
town 10 miles northeast along the same 
railway line, and another suspect was picked 
up in LaPorte, a town 12 miles southeast.” 


Think that story didn’t sell? And I had 
got on the trail of it with everyone assuring 
me there were no “red herrings” and the 
chase over before a Nazi could eat a bologna. 

After you’ve set the stage in your true 
detective yarn and moved in all the props, 
remember this one: have one or two of your 
detectives theorize 


got to help him. Snell did a nice job. 


He suggested—or rather had one of his 
characters suggest—that the murderer could 
have scrammed through the window, per- 
haps by re-nailing the blocks in place, but 
Snell blows the theory to bits by showing 
no marks of a ladder were found in the sod 
beneath the window, nor were there drain 
pipes or vines by which the murderer could 
have descended. 

Just that one theory brings the perpetra- 
tion of the crime into focus for the reader. 

It’s wrong, it’s all 


how the crime may 
have been commit- 
ted. 

It’s as important 
as cheese on spagh- 
etti. It helps the 
reader digest the 
story. Previously, you 
have thrown a mess 
of clues and stage 
props in the reader’s 
face. If you don’t 
summarize the facts 
for him, he'll be be- 
wildered as to what 
the clues mean. 

For instance— 

A 60-year-old wi- 





OHN H. GLEASON, the author of this 

article, is an attorney in Michigan City, 
Indiana. He writes: “I hope this article will 
present several tips to reporters and begin- 
ning free lancers on how to hide the mur- 
derer from suspicious readers, and how to 
improve t. d. yarns that haven’t made the 
grade. 

“My true detective stories have appeared 
under the names of Peter Risk, Donald 
Myers and Lon Marquette. Some of them are 
“Nude Blonde and Bloody Trail’, “Come on 
Out! Hands Up!”, “Ten Roomers and Land- 
lady’s Daughter”, and “Scarlet House of 
Sin”. My latest is the Benton Harbor, Mich., 
Gagliano case which will appear soon in one 
of the Country Press magazines. I’ve sold to 
about a dozen of the t. d. mags. And this 
month I sold my first fiction yarn to Camp- 


wet, but it serves its 
purpose. The reader 
now visualizes the 


scene. 
Snell blows more 
smoke away from 


the puzzle. He sug- 
gests another means 
of exit for the crim- 
inal. A small tran- 
som above the hall- 
door, not large 
enough for a person 
to slide through, is 
open. One of Snell’s 
characters suggests 
that if the criminal 
had been a_ very 





dow is found dead in 
her second floor bed- 
room. She has been 


bell at Astounding.” 





small person, he 
could have mounted 
to the transom by 
means of a_ ladder, 


J. H. G. 








shot through the 
heart, and her night- 
clothes bore powder burns. Her .32 caliber, 
pearl-handled revolver is at her right side 
as she lays in bed. There are three means 
of egress to the bedroom. The one window 
is open, but the screen is nailed in with 
blocks. The French door leading onto the 
porch is bolted and latched from the inside. 
The tall hallway door is locked from the 
inside with the key on the inside. 

I’m not making up a case. It’s in the 
September issue of Startling Detective Ad- 
ventures and called, “Crimson Mystery of 
the Locked Bedroom,” by Walden Snell. 


You throw a case like that at a reader, 
tell him the authorities call it murder, and 
he won’t even know how to think. You’ve 


or by stacking a 


chair on a table, and gone out the transom 


that way, but he goes on to explain that no 
chairs or ladders were left in the room 
convenient to the transom. The murderer 
couldn’t very well have moved the chair or 
ladder after he made his cramped exit. 

To relieve the suspense, the widow’s 
adopted son was the clever murderer, a 
youth in his teens. 

He retreated through the hall door, locked 
it from the outside, then piled a table and 
a chair below the transom. He mounted 
the chair, and inserted the door key in the 
business end of a clothespin, which was wired 
to a long pole. 

Reaching through the transom with his 
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"Stop! You darn fool!" 


pole, he inserted the key in the lock from 
the inside, twisted the clothespin free of the 
key, and drew his contraption back up. 
Presto! 


While you’re having your characters offer 


these theories, don’t park them at their desks 
with big black cigars in their mouths. It 
kills action. 

Have them spout off their theories while 
they’re racing out to some suspect’s home 
to question him, or while they’re skeedad- 
dling to the ballistic expert with a gory 
pellet. 

Those theories serve the same purpose as 
examples in a text—examples of what may 
have happened. 

I mentioned suspense a _ while back. 
There’s something that can make or break 
a true detective yarn, yet can usually be 
inserted easily. Suspense, that urgent need 
of action! 

Take the above Glafcke case, which, by 
the way, was published in the September 
issue of Official Detective Stories in 1939 
under title of “Come on Out! Hands Up!” 

Do you recall any ways in which suspense 
can be injected into that yarn? 

There are several ways. The police de- 
pended on the footprints in the snow to fol- 
low the killer. Okay. Low, scuttling clouds 


appeared, threatening more snow. Dawn 
was approaching. Laborers would be hik- 
ing toward their factories, obliterating other 
footprints. A railway was near at hand. 
What if the killer grabbed a handful of 
boxcars? I poised the police along the 
tracks several places in the story, with ears 
cocked, dreading the approach of a train 
by which the killer might escape. 

Of course, you can hint that more mur- 
ders may be committed unless the slayer is 
nabbed at once. Maybe one of the story 
characters hears noises beneath his window 
the night after the murder—and probably 
does. 

Ever try to use character in those stories 
that just didn’t make the grade? Try it 
on your next one. If not character, than try 
characteristics. 

But for goodness sakes forget the dick 
with the big cigar. 

If at all possible, make the reader sym- 
pathetic to the person who was slain. Peo- 
ple aren’t interested in corpses as corpses. 
They once lived and breathed, loved and 
hated. If the murdered person was a rip- 
snortin’ hellion, the average reader won’t 
give a damn if his killer is ever caught. 

I had a sordid sex murder in “Ten Room- 
ers and the Landlady’s Daughter,’ Actual 
Detective Stories, October, 1940, which 





needed a breath of something fresh and } 
So I told how the murdered girl 


sweet. 
had made beds, swept the rooms and taken 
care of the house while her mother worked 
in a restaurant. A nice, industrious girl. 
She went to Sunday School every week. In 
fact, it was just before she was to leave for 
Sunday School that she was murdered. 
Pathos! 

Besides giving the names of your char- 
acters, hit ’em a few licks with their de- 
scriptions. 

Here’s a sample from my “Nude Blonde 
and Bloody Trail,’ in September, 1939, 


Crime Detective: 


“The very mention of P—F—’s name 
was enough to start the six-foot-two 


captain and_ stocky, bespectacled 
patrolman racing toward a squad 
car.” 


Don’t let your police heroes be guilty of 
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trickery to get a confession or vital bit of 
testimony. Readers automatically rise to 
the defense of the party tricked. 

I had a tough one in the Gagliano murder 
at Benton Harbor, Mich., which yarn is 
due out soon in one of Country Press’ maga- 
zines. 

The murder was committed, an old fellow 
was found in an alley in his underwear, his 
throat slit after death, five years before his 
murderers were caught up with. In five 
years time all clues had vanished. The only 
way Undersheriff Ray Granzow of Berrien 
county could solve the case was by getting 
someone in the know to talk. 

That’s bad. Right away the reader, if 
the case weren’t handled properly, might 
visualize lengths of black hose. Granzow ob- 
tained a confession by use of a dictaphone. 
Whoa—not too fast. He didn’t overhear 
the confession over a dictaphone. I said he 
obtained a confession by use of a dicta- 
phone. 

To begin with, he planted the dictaphone 
in a cell and listened in on a conversation 
between an old lady convicted of arson and 
her son. The talk gave him a lead. 

He put one of his prize suspects in the 
cell and asked him to talk out loud. Say 
anything. The suspect did, and Granzow 
returned and told him what he said. 

Granzow told the suspect that by means 
of the dictaphone he had learned of the 
suspect’s part in the crime. The suspect 
talked—told the whole story. He wasn’t 
aware how much Granzow had overheard 
of the other parties’ conversation. 

Even the use of a dictaphone might smell 
the least bit like trickery to the reader. That 
had to be avoided at all costs. 

I went about it this way. I made the 
reader a party to planting the dictaphone. 
When Granzow and one of his side-kicks 
first went into the cell to plant the mike, I 
presented the reader with the problem of 
hiding the instrument in a bare cell: 

“Hinckley shook his head. ‘Where 
are you going to hide a dictaphone in 
a cell? The walls are bare, the 
floors are bare. You can’t do it, Ray?’ 

“Granzow was stumped. The plan 
had seemed feasible, but he hadn’t 
considered the bareness of the cells. 





Dictaphone in hand, he stared at the 
wash basin, the lavatory, the bed 
coverings. ... 

“Suddenly he cried out, and raced 
into an adjoining cell. ‘I'll put the 
instrument under the blanket on this 
bunk!’ he cried. ‘Only the bars sep- 
arate it from the other cell.’ ” 

And so the reader tagged along while the 
mike was planted. The moment he joined 
with Ray in his problem of where to hide 
the dictaphone, he lost interest in whether 
the suspect was going to be tricked. He 
relished Ray’s cleverness. That is, I think 
he did. I’m sure Len Diegre wouldn’t have 
taken the yarn if Granzow’s stunt had 
smelled of trickery. 

Oh, well, time’s up. I wish you reporters 
and beginning freelancers bon voyage in 
tackling one of the best-paying fields in the 
game. True detective writing is approach- 
ing maturity. Better grades of writing are 
required. Pretty soon some mag will begin 
offering prizes for the best t. d. yarns of the 
year, and quality will zoom sky high. Keep 
abreast. 


The Markets 


Actual Detective Stories of Women in Crime, 
731 Plymouth Court, Chicago. 

Amazing Detective Cases, 330 West 42nd Street, 
New York City. 
(Continued on page 64) 

















HOW TO WRITE AN 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


By BRENDA UELAND 


WAS given a contract to write an auto- 
biography by G. P. Putnam’s Sons on a 
July 15th. It was to be done by Janu- 
ary 15th, in six months. I was given an ad- 
vance of $500. 
Now a contract and an advance turn me, 
a rather dreamy person to whom Time does 
not exist, but slides smoothly away, into a 
rock-ribbed Norwegian Abe Lincoln of re- 
sponsibility. I would get it done or die in 
the attempt. I really cannot bear to fail peo- 
ple. And there was another important thing: 


The book would have 


no matter how ungrammatical or inexperi- 
enced they were in writing, whenever they 
wrote with impulsive, unself-conscious hon- 
esty, about themselves, it was always just fas- 
cinating. 

But it had to be true; that is to say, felt 
from within. They might be describing their 
elopement, or just dullness and indivestion on 
a winter morning—whatever was direct, sim- 
ple, truthful and meant, was interesting. 
Their writing only became dully when they 
wrote for effect, or to please the teacher, or 
to so that it 
would sound more 


write 





to be as good as I 
could possibly make 
it. That is, I would 
also rather die than 
fob off something 
that good 
than I could make it 
—slip-shod or sur- 


The author writes: 


was less Ladies’ Home 





“I was a staff writer on Liberty the first 
three years of its life. I then was a free lance 
and made a living by 
several stories) for the Saturday Evening Post, 
Journal, 
Woman’s Home Companion, Liberty.” 


like “writing.” 


OW an autobi- 
ography should 
be a portrait of one- 
self. But who are 
we? What are we? 


(and 


writing articles 
Collier’s, Harper’s, 


B. U. 








face-written. 

So I set to work. 
I had several ideas about autobiographies. 
In the first place, I knew that my life was of 
no importance for its memoirs. I am not 
William Lyon Phelps or Vincent Sheehan. I 
have never known an ambassador, nor have I 
witnessed any great event. I have traveled 
hardly at all. I have accomplished little. Just 
the same, I believed that since every life is 
interesting and important, and even secretly 
great, in its tiny way, so is mine. That is 
to say, a life is worth telling if one can really 
tell it—tell the truth about it—get down to 
the quick. If one did that in an autobiogra- 
phy it would be good; it would have life. 

Now how to do this? I had an idea about 
it. For years I attended a writing class at 
the Y. W. C. A. In it were all kinds of peo- 
ple, housewives, servant girls, experienced 
writers, ignorant people. I found this: That 


We ourselves never 
know. And to write 
your life, first you must find out what it is. 

Moreover I wanted the story of my life 
to have some architecture in it, and some of 
that “pull-through” that there is in a story. 
For what happens to you when you are 
young must surely show and reappear in your 
later life. 

But how to do this? Many autobiographies 
that I have read (and I could feel with dread 
how my own might become just that) seem 
to be a kind of string of dear little episodes, 
all neatly picturesque and pleasant. But no 
life is really that. Every life is full of feeling 
and fright and passion and mistakes and fun 
and beauty. Moreover, if you wrote just the 
string of nice little episodes (or shocking 
ones) you would inevitably sound prissy, self- 
admiring, which might not be the case. For 
if you write your life, you must present your- 
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self as you are. But if you try to be very 
modest, say, the reader will just see how very 
modest you are trying to be, and think you 
are conceited. 

No, my theory is this: “This must be a 
portrait. I must write my whole self and 
all my memories out, just as truthfully, as 
impulsively as I can. What I am I do not 
know. But it will show when the book is 
done.” 

Moreover, since what is true is alive and 
really interesting, I did this: There are things 
that cannot be said, for you have no right 
to tell the inner lives of other people whose 
lives cut across yours. “But in my first draft,” 
I said, “I will write everything and not pull 
any punches. Then when the book is all 
done, I will cut what is unfair to others. 
But that means that what remains will be 
alive.” Because if you write guardedly and 
ina pleasing way, the reader senses this and is 
anxiously, trying to modify unpleasant things 
automatically bored. Just as we are all bored 
when people talk tactfully and don’t really 
mean what they say. 

Well, now, as to my method of writing the 
book: I had six months. Every morning I 
put yellow paper in my typewriter and wrote 
as fast as I could, any old way, without 
regard to grammar, sentences, everything that 
I could remember, beginning at the begin- 
ning. I just talked to myself on paper. I 
can type as fast as I can think. The only 
design or vertebrae in the book was time, 
Le, I wrote everything in my memory in 
sequence; although often in my headlong 
freedom, I would be skipping about and go- 
ing back, as the memories began to unfold. 
For they do that. Things you had utterly 
forgotten begin, in microscopic clearness, to 
appear again. I aided myself by pictures, 
old letters. Say that in an old letter I saw 
the name of a forgotten dressmaker—I would 
then write down pell-mell all I could remem- 
ber about her. It was like a psychoanalysis. 
And at times it was emotionally painful. 
I would have frightful depressions. 

But the writing itself was a fairly painless 
process. I would write for four or five hours 
every day, as fast as I could think. In two 
months I had a pile of yellow sheets ten 
inches high. I had many diaries for the latter 


part of my life. In two months I had written 
certainly 400,000 words. 

Well, when I had written all through my 
life, in that headlong wild outpouring, never 
thinking how I would say anything but just: 
“Ts this true?” When I got through that, I 
began at the beginning again. Two months 
had passed over it. It had cooled. When 
time passes over some writing of mine, then 
I seem to be able to judge it at once, to see 
what in it is true and lively and good, and 
what is just garrulous or dragged in, or dull 
or pretentious. 

Now I began to go through the book 
again, from the beginning. But this time, I 
could go faster. Because I could cut and paste 
in whole blocks of stuff. I would say: “This 
section, this five pages is good. But these fol- 
lowing are not. Out with them. . . . This part 
here about the summer of 1900 is thin. Now 
I remember so much more about that sum- 
mer.” And I would write it as fast as I 
could and tack it on there. 

And so I went over and over the book. I 
always kept loose and free. I never polished 
or tried to do any “fine” writing. I think 
amateurs polish long before it is time. And 
this is what makes writing so exhausting for 
them, and limits their hours of work. With 
me, writing a book is like sculpture wherein 
you have a great rough amorphous mass and 
then comes a process of chipping away 
what is dross, superfluous, to the fine clear 
graceful status underneath. 

The psychologists say that the most fa- 
tiguing mental process is decision-making. 
Now that for most writers is the perpetual 
agonizing struggle: “Should I say ‘blue eyes’ 
or ‘brown’? Should I call her Mary 
or Jane?” And so the amateur is held up 
and writes in pain at each sentence. 

But if you stay “loose,” and do not exhaust 
yourself in these small things, instead of 
working only two hours you can work eight, 
without suffering. It goes much faster. Any- 
way, those minute doubts should all be re- 
solved by the Imagination anyway, and by 
Time—not by your niggling timid fussing 
little intellect. They will resolve themselves 
while you sleep—if you will let them. 

And moreover, when you polish too soon, 
you find yourself striving to write a perfect 
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paragraph, and you wrestle over it. But 
even as you do so, you know that it may not 
be in the book at all at the end. Because 
there may not be room for it ; or because it is 
about a section of your life that is not im- 
this thought, as 


portant enough. And 


wrestle with your paragraph, discourages you 


you 


continuously and is a grievous, suffocating 
burden, i.e., to be working with pains on 


something that may riot be even usable. 


Besides, in an autobiography just that 
process of “fine” writing, of exquisite pains, 
an insincerity, and 
Your autobio- 


somehow turns it into 
gives the wrong impression. 
graphy will seem false, affected. Just as a 
man who in friendly conversation, picks his 
words with carefulness, with an effort at 
artistic effect, seems prissy, veiled. 


WRITER’s DIGEST 


True polishing, I think, means this: That 
the writer has finally in his book, just exactly 
what he wants to say and nothing superfluow 
or uneconomical. Well, in this method of 
mine—going over and over a book fast and 
sloughing off the untrue and extraneous, | 
got an essentially “right” note. I knew it 
just as one knows when a note in “My Coun. 
try “Tis of Thee” is flatted. 

I think my method leads to better polish. 
ing, to more rhythm and economy and ex. 
actness, than the labored “fine writing” 
method. 

The book was finished January 14th and 
sent airmail through a blizzard. The plane 
got through seven hours late. But the manu. 
script was delivered the next morning before 


Just 


nine o'clock. 


I CONFESS 


By MARIE WILSMAN 


°VE sold a couple of thousand dollars 
worth of confessions. I still get rejec- 
tions, and I still make the same mistakes, 
and so will you, too, so I’m not afraid to pass 
on to you the information I’ve gleaned from 
blue pencilings along margins, nice letters 
from editors who are trying to help me, and 
figuring things out for myself. 
The first lesson I learned was as much of 
a surprise to me as it may be to you; there 
does not have to be a sex transgression in 
your story, especially to True Story, to whom 
I made my first four sales. My very first was 
a story written from a young husband’s view- 
point, involving his jealousy of his little step- 
daughter. She had brown eyes, and his wife 
had blue, and he was constantly reminded of 
her first husband, and thought he hated the 
child, till a time came when she was in dan- 
ger, through his own neglect and misunder- 
standing of her. Then he woke up, in the 


nick of time, to find that she had saved him 
from being robbed. The second was a mar- 
ried love story, wherein a woman whose first 
husband had been untrue to her almost 
wrecked her second marriage by constantly 
harping on her first husband’s good qualities, 
because she couldn’t bear for number two to 
know she hadn’t been loved. The third was 
the story of a farm girl who tried to make a 
farmer out of her artist husband, and finally 
succeeded, to her sorrow. This third story, 
by the way, had plenty of drama and sus- 
pense, in spite of its lack of sex, and it was 
broadcast over “IJ Want a Divorce,” in May. 
It was called, “Never Do This to a Man,” 
and the girl really got away with murder in 
it. She didn’t suffer nearly enough, except 
through her little boy who was hurt, crippled 
for life, and for whom she saw no hope till 
her husband pointed out he could still paint, 
a thing she had forbidden. The fourth story, 
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also from a man’s viewpoint, was of a boy 
who refused to acknowledge his Poor Cracker 
Family, in order to further his career as a 
politician. 

Another thing I found is that I can write 
stories from a man’s viewpoint better than 
from the girl’s. This may be due to an over- 
supply of male set heromnes, but I think it’s 
because I like men better than women, and 
can always sympathize with their point of 
view better. More than half my stories have 
been written from the man’s point of view, 
and I am sure they are my best ones. 

Since these stories sold, by some happy ac- 
cident, without revision or criticism, it re- 
mained for me to learn my first real valuable 
set of don’ts from Miss Lubitz, who bought 
my next story, “No Right To His Name,” 
after I had written most of it over. In it I 
made most of the mistakes possible. By her 
criticism I learned about suspense, making 
my character sympathetic, and not having 
the clinch come till the reader was in the 
proper mood for it, and sure the heroine had 
Paid in Full. 

It was a bigamist story, the woman’s hus- 
band was in the insane asylum. After she 
had married her swell Western guy, her hus- 
band came back, posing as a cousin, to work 
on his ranch, and make her life miserable. 
In the first draft I merely told that he black- 
mailed her, and to save her husband finding 
out, she left him. I didn’t tell how she felt 
about being blackmailed, how she managed 
to pay the first few times, how she got the 
money without her husband finding out, and 
how finally she almost caused him to lose 
his ranch by drawing the money for the 
interest out of the bank. That was before 
I'd learned the value of making the most of 
a dramatic situation, creating suspense, and 
incidentally sympathy for the heroine. 

Then, at the last, when her husband risked 
his life to save her first husband, who fell 
over the cliff in his car . . . and failed... 
I had them make it up right there and then. 
The story came back, with suggestions. After 
I'd fixed up the blackmailing part, and 
waited till the heroine had worried a while 
about how her cowboy husband was going 
to react to the fact she married him under 
false pretenses, I ended the story in a blaze 
of glory, the hero acting true to his gener- 
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“It's the only way | can get my short-shorts past the 


editors." 
ous nature, and the heroine humble and 
chastened . . . and happy. 


Thus I learned my first set of don'ts. 
Don’t slight a chance to dramatize; don’t 
allow your heroine to get off too easily, 
And don’t have 
things come right too casually, even though 
you and your reader both know they should 
come right, and will, in the end. 


when she deserves to suffer. 


HE next story I had to set to rights was 

one about a mean step brother, who 
made life miserable for my hero (another 
man’s viewpoint story), taking his playthings, 
his job, his girl friends away from him as 
fast as he got them, and who finally violated 
his wife, or made it appear that he had. 
I made the colossal mistake of having this 
meanie repent in the last hundred words, 
and get off scot free. I didn’t realize that 
my readers (and the editor) would want to 
see him get what was coming to him. After 
I had the hero and this guy fight it out to 
a satisfying finish, I sold the story. So far 
it hasn’t been published, but I have had the 
check and spent it. 

In other words, your hero may and should 
repent, but not the villain. That makes him 
unbelievable, and throws him out of charac- 
ter and makes him sympathetic and detracts 
from your story to such an extent that you 
won’t sell it at all. 

I’ve sold several recently the first time out. 
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And though I didn’t know why then, I know 
now. One about a girl who’s mother was 
in prison for murdering her stepfather to 
save him from violating the girl. She made 
the girl promise never to tell, to forget her, 
and go on living her life. I realize that I 
had here a perfect case of motivation, 
though I didn’t realize it then. Motivation 
is to a story what an engine is to a car. 
It makes it go. The motivation in this story 
was strengthened after the girl had married, 
and had a daughter, and her husband’s father 
was elected governor. 

It was unthinkable member of a 
governor’s family to be in the pen. But 
when my heroine realized that her father- 
in-law had the power to parden her mother, 
she had a terrible battle on her hands. 
And she suffered, torn between loyalty to 
her mother, and her promise to her, and 
fear of what it would do to her daughter 
and loved ones. In the end a small thing 
turned the trick. Her daughter found her 
mother’s old sunbonnet and came down- 
stairs wearing it. Then she realized where 
her duty lay, and did it. It was too late, 
her mother was dead. But you can see, and 
the editor could see, too, how the heroine 
could have done what she did, though it 
was basically weak and wrong. 

Don’t think that a man’s loving a girl, or 
a girl a man, is sufficient motivation upon 
which to base a string of errors. It isn’t. 
There must be other factors beside that. 
Factors planted early in the story, to make 
the hero’s actions plausible and forgivable. 

Too, too many of my stories came back 
marked. The heroine is too, too unsym- 
pathetic. It was so hard for me to have 
charity for my sinners, at first. I didn’t 
know how to lay it on thick. Tell how 
they felt while doing wrong, how, almost 
against their own will they could do things 
like that. How to atone. I still have that 
trouble. But one revision helped me a lot. 
It was one about a girl who was having an 
affair with a married man while she was 
acting as governess and nurse for a little 
boy whom she adored. The man’s wife 
came while he was there visiting her, and in 
the fracas the baby was shot. All I had the 
girl do was to go away, give up her lover, and 
mourn over the boy, who was crippled, till 


for a 
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the boy’s father, whom she really loved, came 
and forgave her. But that wasn’t suffering, 
That wasn’t atoning. Miss Lubitz, my guid. 
ing angel, pointed out that the girl must 
DO SOMETHING to make up for what 
she did to the baby. So I had that girl go 
back and take care of the baby for a year, 
live in the house with that man who scorned 
her, tolerated her only because his son 
wouldn’t be happy without her, and THEN, 
when he was cured, go away and give them 
both up. Then, while she was trying to go 
on making the best of her shattered life, the 
man came to tell her he loved her, and 
wanted her to come back to him. I felt 
better about that story myself, felt that she 
really deserved happiness, and I wanted 
her to have it. 

You can’t let your heroine get away with 
murder, and after a few tears, lonely weeks, 
and faltering hopes, find happiness. She has 
to DO SOMETHING, something hard, 
something worth while, to make things 
right. 

I won’t go on. Things still crop up that 
I never knew existed, never thought of, and 
I suppose they will continue to do so as long 
as I continue to write. 

Bits of business, realism, small things that 
make a story real have never been hard for 
me to think up. That’s because I can vis- 
ualize so well. I actually see my characters 
moving before me, hear their voices speak- 
ing. But sometimes I overdo even this. 
Once I put into a story about a girl who 
had been found by her sweetheart at an all- 
night party, where people were asleep on the 
floor and in chairs, a very cute bit about a 
nameless character trying to tie his shoes 
with a cigarette in his mouth, and _ the 
smoke getting in his eyes. I looked eagerly 
forward to seeing this bit in print. But 
when the story came out, it wasn’t there! 
I figured out why. Nobody cared about how 
that nameless drunk was acting. It drew 
attention away from what the main char- 
acters were doing, it was irrelevent. I'll 
have to use that in another story some time, 
and have the hero do it. 

Don’t think you can’t use fresh phrases, 
good writing, nice sounding words, in Con- 
fessions. Why not, so long as they paint a 
true picture? There’s the best chance for 
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realism in writing Confessions in the world. 

And now, don’t think I’ve told you all the 
mistakes you musn’t make. As I said before, 
I’ve just started, I still get rejections, I 
still have to re-write, but now I can usually 
see why, and sometimes catch a story be- 
before it leaves the postoffice and set things 
right. I write too much. I know that, and 
I’ve been told that. I ought to spend 
more time on a single story. 
to do that, too. I can’t always judge my 
own work, and those I think are swell, are, 
alas, the very ones to come back marked, 
“Too Fictional.” That’s the stump on which 


> J - ° 
I’m learning 


I have barked my shins more often than any 
other. 

“We like emotional writing very 
much, but...” Alas, how often I’ve read 
those fatal words. Good writing alone won’t 
do it, good plotting alone won’t do it, but 
study of the market you are writing for, 
good writing, and good plotting and good, 
kind editors who try patiently to help you 
will do it. 

When the time comes that I get no more 
rejection slips, I will know it all then. But 
by that time I'll be so high and mighty I 
won't be telling anything. So that’s why I’m 
telling you now. 


your 


” 





FIRE DEPARTMENT 
SLANGUAGE 


By S. James Lyncu 
(Ex-Fire Captain, and 12 years in service) 


OULD your files be complete with- 
out a batch of terms related to fire- 
men? Such terms must, of course, 
be handled with asbestos gloves, or you are 
apt to burn your paper and the editors. 
Nothing would serve to confuse a reader 
more than to saturate your yarn with undi- 
luted words that only firemen of years 
of service could understand. The writer 
should explain things a trifle as he goes 
along. Study the list I have compiled here, 
and use with extra caution. The lingo used 
by the firemen differs somewhat from that 
used by the clergy. Here are a few: 

Skull dragging—A bawling out or reprimand. 

White coat—A deputy chief or chief himself. 

Monkey suit—Uniform. 

Squib—aA small fire. 

Engineer—Man who operates the pump. 

Pineapple—A bomb thrown into a building to 
wreck it. 

Back-draft—A wind let in the opposite direction 
from which an opening had already been made, 
causing it to blow. 

Siamese—A connection for running two lines into 
one, or vice versa, making it a Y. 

Spanner—aA tool used like a wrench to couple hose. 

Lemon Ade—The chief's aid. 

A two-bagger—A second alarm. 

A three-bagger—A third alarm, etc. 

Boot—The poorest man in the company. 


Kinker—A tool used to kink a charged line to stop 
the water without going back to hydrant or 
pump to shut it off. 

Sea lawyer—One who hatches schemes, makes the 
balls for another to throw; an agitator. 

A skut—A rookie fireman. 

To lighten up—To give the men on the pipe more 
line. 

Sidewalk fireman—One who is afraid to get in the 
smoke and take punishment; hangs outside. 

Big mogul—The mayor. 

Commish—The commission. 

Platoon—A shift of men, working an eight, sixteen 
or twenty-four-hour trick of duty. 

A worker—A working fire. 

Squeegee—A mop used by truckmen after fire is 
out to gather up water to be scooped up on 
shovels. 

Cork—A short nap. 

Roll call—Roll called at eight in the morning or 
whenever platoons change; differs in different 
cities. 

Goboon—A cuspidor. 

Tape machine—The joker where the alarms are 
received, that punches holes in the tape to 
designate location. 

Bumper—The rubber mat at bottom of sliding 
pole. 

Gong—The big bell; sometimes referred to as 
striker, pealer, bango. 

On the carpet—A man sent to headquarters be- 
cause of some infraction. 

Dog watch—House watch from 6 a. m. to 8 a. m. 

Smoke eater—A good fireman. 
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Night hitch—The turn-out used by firemen at 
night instead of dressing, consisting of night 
pants and boots; no socks are worn, shirt is worn 
to bed on cold nights only. 

Kelly tip—A revolving hose tip that swirls the 
water in a circle; used to fight fires in floors 
below after cutting a hole in floor. 

Rip snorter—A big fire. 

Tarpaulin—A large canvas cover used to place over 
valuables to protect them from water damage. 
Goose neck—A long curved nozzle used to great 
advantage whenever a play-pipe cannot reach 

fire. 

Suction—A six-inch rubber covered hose used to 
draft water from a creek or canal. 

Indian gun—A tank of water that is strapped on 
fireman’s back with a pump to throw water; used 
mostly for grass fires and stumps. 

Claw tool—A tool used for prying; looks like a 
pinch bar, but much larger. 
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Deluge set—A nozzle and suction combination for 
throwing large volumes of water into a building. 

Deck guns—Same as above, but mounted on the 
apparatus. 

Combustion—When smoke had laid dormant in a 
room long before firemen arrive it becomes dead ; 
and as soon as air hits it, a blast takes place. 

Cellar Pipe—A nozzle used to fight cellar fires; 
placed in cellar window and raised and lowered 
by handle, hitting ceiling and floor and walls. 

Pompier ladders—Scaling ladders. 

Ramrod—A battering ram. 

Man on the roof—An expression used in fire sta- 
tions to let all know a lady is in quarters so as 
not to blurt out fancy cuss words. 

Repair shop—Hospital 

Tin hat—Aluminum helmet used by fireman. 

Tea kettle—Old horse 
placed by pumpers. 


drawn steamers, now re- 





BACKGROUND FOR 
ADVENTURE 


By JAMES NORMAN 


N Northwest China a certain enthusi- 
astic Emperor once lopped a few hun- 
dred feet off the top of an illustrious 
mountain that he might better view the sun- 
rises. ; 

Instead of being a loss 
this was an improvement. The Emperor 
saw his early morning pinks. The neat 
Shensi town at the mountain’s toe gained 
historical fame and I made money out 
of it. 

I mention this mountain because a per- 
sonal discovery of its shorn crown set me 
off on a new method of installing a third 
dimensional kind of background in fiction. 

How to “case” a background so it helps 
you plot a mystery or adventure yarn as 
well as establish the impression that you were 
actually there is the meat of this article. 

Forgetting the mountain momentarily, I 
shall estimate detective novels in relation to 
their backgrounds. Less than a year ago I 
decided to write one myself. I approached 


of background, 





the book field from the flanks, sinking my 
teeth into a few dozen outstanding whodun- 
ists just to see what the Joneses were doing. 

Of the three dozen, the majority were 
well written but lacked a vital something. 
With the exception of books by a small group 
of authors such as Cleve Adams, J. P. Mar- 
quand, Frank Gruber, Charteris and Fisher 
who feature vivid devices and themes in their 
stories, mystery books are written to be for- 
gotten. 

It has been my experience to read a fistful 
of novels by one big name mystery writer 
(who will remain unnamed here) and a week 
later not remember what a single one was 
about. On the other hand, an India story 
by the late Talbot Mundy or a Haycox west- 
ern sticks in my mind indefinitely. At first, 
I suspected it was because pure adventure 
was more colorful. But that isn’t so. The 
mystery author forgot to inject atmosphere 
and background into the yarns while Mundy 
and Haycox produced it in abundance. 
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What I’m getting at is that the entire 
level of mystery books can be improved by 
taking this factor into account. 

There was a time when Hollywood figured 
if you put two Englishmen in a film, stuck 
sun-helmets on their heads and mosquito net- 
ting behind them, you automatically had 
drama and background, i. e. Bombay. I sadly 
report that much of the writing profession 
still uses this Model-T formula. Today’s read- 
ing public looks for dimensional dressings in 
their fiction. It wants realism, no matter how 
romantic. 

By way of example, people just don’t eat. 
They eat in a particular way. In China it’s 
chopsticks and perhaps a Yunnan ham; in 
Hollywood, carrot malteds. 

There’s a fellow who lives across the valley 
from me. Each time I see him he makes me 
feel very uneasy. Wrong guess! He’s not 
from the Draft Board. He is George Armin 
Shaftel who does those swell California yarns 
for Short Story, Blue Book, etc. He special- 
izes in stories of early California and they’re 
so vivid you’d think he had lived on Rancho 
Pasqual in around 1843. I’ve always wanted 
to creep up on Shaftel and say: 

“How do you know that stuff is real, 
George?” 

But I’m afraid to ask. I’ve an uneasy suspi- 
cion he’ll jerk his thumb toward the garage 
and answer : 

“I was there. 
chine ?” 

Shaftel wrote a book about writing— 
Dynamics of Drama. But even in that he 
doesn’t say how he got so friendly with Cap- 
tain Sutter. 

Without recourse to a time-machine, I’ve 
worked out my own system for “casing” back- 
ground. I used it profusely in my last book, 
Murder, Chop Chop (Morrow & Company). 
This brings me back to the shorn mountain. 

I had a plot idea which required a par- 
ticular type of war where lines were flexible. 
I needed a place behind those lines where 
a few Occidentals and Chinese could hole 
in. Having recently been to a war eighteen 
months myself, I knew the kind I wanted. 
It was China’s war in the Northwest prov- 
inces, year 1938. 


Of 1938 Northwest China I knew very 


Want to see my time-ma- 

















"Miss Jones takes her job a bit too seriously at times." 


little so I shopped around and discovered the 
lopped off mountain. A swell place for a 
murder. Below the mountain, in Lingtung, 
was a Pavilion type hotel, once a hot springs 
resort, with plenty of history. It had bullet 
holes in its crimson pillars—a reminder that 
Chiang kai-shek was “kidnapped” there, or 
as the Chinese put it, “militarily persuaded.” 


I turned the Lingtung Pavilions into a 
school for training Chinese guerrilla fighters. 
It was run by a huge, dangerous, yet whim- 
sical Mexican, one Gimiendo Quinto, who 
had a way of capturing Japanese Generals 
and Norwegian Admirals by mistake. Quinto 
was aided by a startlingly beautiful Eurasian 
girl who had twenty centuries of seduction 
behind her and a bad habit of winning Brit- 
ish battleships in poker games. Her name, 
appropriately, is Mountain of Virtue. 

This couple were surrounded by French- 
men, English, Americans, and Chinese; all 
who had a right to be in Lingtung during 
such a war. They weren’t planted on their 
background. They became part of it, influ- 
enced by it and affecting it by their own 
actions. They did things as people do them 
in China. And the stuff they do is exciting 
because that part of China is exciting. 

My realism comes from a small indexed 
5 x 7 card file. 

Squeezed in this file is a complete thumb- 
nail history of the Celestial Nation, informa- 
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tion about jades, calligraphy, details about 
life in each province, humorous incidents, 
foods, customs, descriptions of houses, towns, 
people, accents, climate, vocabulary, etc. It 
would take a number of years living in China 
to gather all the data I chocked into my 
file in a space of a few months. 

My China file is departmentalized. Items 
go under handy alphabetical headings such 
as: Animals, Architecture, Army, Back- 
ground, Customs, Descriptions, Food, etc., to 
Women and Weights and Measures. Each 
section in turn is subdivided. For example, 
in the D section, under Description, are de- 
tailed notes covering the following items: 
DESCRIPTION OF— 


Men... Mandarin scholar, advisers, philosopher, 
soldiers (by province), old men. 

Cities . . . glass in stores, barber shops, street bar- 
bers, gates of city (Sianfu), bombed cities, street 
scenes, hotel and bar (the Guest House in 
Sianfu), cafe life, etc. 


I believe an author should gorge up on 
one background, study it, stuff himself full 
of it. All the details he whizzes by in read- 
ing up on the background cannot be trusted 
to memory. These belong in an orderly file ; 
and the file becomes a mill out of which you 
can pour more than one story or novel. 

In a Chinese story of mine, Teng Fa, an 
elusive, North Army secret police agent has 
a job requiring him to wear a lot of different 
uniforms. This gave me a chance to round 
out my background by showing how various 
sections of China dress. 

In the index, under Clothing, I locate one 
card with a note: 

Kuoming-tang guards and officers wear 
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or 


"Darling, have you got The Superman in there?" 





knee-length blue uniforms called Chung 
Shan. Sometimes silk. 

As a result we find Teng pacing the floor, 
chewing sunflower seeds and scolding Quinto. 

In his bright blue, knee-length, chung shan 
uniform with a lethal looking French Mauser 
automatic thrust in his belt, Teng Fa looked 
like a dangerous Gainsborough Blue Boy. 

Thanks to my file system, my actors spring 
from their environment. My Chinese char- 
acters come from different provinces, they 
talk differently, their slant on life is indi- 
vidual, They aren’t just Chinese, or all pat- 
terned after the old-fashioned, sinister Dr. 
Fu Manchu. 

There are cards in the system dealing with 
provincial types, catalogued under Back- 
ground ... provincial types. Here I collect 
notes on what the people are like, what they 
produce, their arts and habits. Here’s an 
example of how to install them in fiction: 


Eight hours after a certain bridge dis- 
appeared in the Weiho Valley the Ling- 
tung Pavilions had a distinguished visitor. 
He was a Chinese who had once been 
born in Kwangtung, a province where 
people are impassioned, obstinate, fierce 
patriots and good cooks all at the same 
time. Save for the cooking part, the Can- 
tonese are said to resemble the Irish who 
carry a chip on each shoulder—one chip 
for the love of liberty, the other for a 
good fight. 





Hmm, maybe you didn’t know most 
Chinese restaurants in America are run by 
Cantonese. But now, let’s look at another 
character who differs quite a bit. 


Sergeant Sun, like most Chinese sol- 
diers, was ragged, looked unmilitary but 
still maintained an ingenuous smiling 
front. Sun came from Shantung where 
pongee is made, women are handsome, 
and 111,000,000 eggs are laid per year. 
With such a provincial heritage upon his 
shoulders the young man took his soldier- 
ing seriously and out of sheer patriotism 
maintained a permanent guard at the 
Pavilion’s main gate. 


How did I gather my file? Systematic 
reading. In two months I built a background 
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file on China, that is good for a novel and a 
dozen stories. 

I absorb an average of three books a week, 
mostly non-fiction. It amounts to less word- 
age than if I took in the New York Times 
every day. With China, for example, I 
scurried through books on Jades, calligraphy, 
theatre, travel, two histories, novels by Chi- 
nese warfare, exploration, a book by a busi- 
ness man, the official reports of Missions and 
of Chinese railways. Salt this with a few 
biographies. 

As I go, I jot down thumbnail notes—the 
kind of trees, what people eat, minor habits, 
customs and observations. In short, every- 
thing I don’t know about the place. A rail- 
way report may produce a dozen worth while 
items. Here and there I even pick up bit 
stuff such as the shorn mountain. 

One of my file cards, on Customs, for 
example, looks like this: 


Rry Passes—Ch/rry/ police (Lunghai Express) 
wear black and silver uniforms. 1938 they still 
prefer to see your calling card rather than pass- 
port or military pass. They take ’em home, show 
friends what important people they met during 
day. 

Bathing—In NW China, communal baths of steam- 
ing water where you’re washed by boys, taken 
to curtained off section and your toes are mas- 
saged (a delicacy). You can also get a gal here. 

Debts—In Sianfu you can give a man a testimonial 
tablet and it’s supposed to cancel all your debts. 

Northwall—in house. A derogatory wall used only 
when hole must be broken through to eject 
worthless bride. 

Gargle—Ch. men often gargle first cup tea, spit it 
out, then drink the next. (Quinto does it with 
cognac). 


Each of these items, somewhat embellished, 
appears in my work at some point or an- 
other. They are never thrown in haphazard- 
ly. They always fit the scene or incident. 

It was interesting to note that as the fund 
of background increased, much bit stuff and 
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even major plot material grew, as I might 
say, from the soil. “Murder, Chop Chop” 
contains a unique kidnapping scene such as 
could only occur in China. I had to know 
something about yu shih wu ming (the 
maneuver of political compromise) and 
hanyan (a very delicate military strategy) 
to rescue Mountain of Virtue. 

Sprinkling the story with a few native 
phrases as the above is like salting celery. It 
gives flavor. It’s not difficult either. Under 
index V you collect a vocabulary. To round 
it out, learn a little of the language and 
grammar. Right now I hobble along in 
French, German, Spanish, and traces of Chi- 
nese without being a genius. The genius is 
Charlie Duff who wrote the world’s nine 
best, pocket sized grammars. They are, the 
Essentials of—Chinese, French, German, 
Spanish, Russian, Hindustani, Italian, Arabic, 
Portugese. 


A background file’s usefulness doesn’t stop 
when you’ve finished one story. Shaftel, Bob 
Case, Haycox, and others build a series from 
one background. And there’s still further 
exploitation. 

Some time ago I “cased” Alaska. The ma- 
terial went into a novelet. In the process of 
reading I picked up three extra story ideas, 
one a sea yarn which showed in Argosy, July 
19th as “The Ship that Failed.” Around this 
time I needed a new field of operation for 
Oscar, the Martian Detective, who has been 
snooping his way through a series in Fan- 
tastic Adventures. Oscar borrowed the Alaska 
file in order to appear in the October FA 
(“The Talking Totem”). 

The effort spent in gathering background 
material will repay you in many ways. It 
gives your story a place in time and space 
and builds atmosphere just as logically as an 
orange tree will produce oranges. 






























































EWSSTAND Publications and its var- 
ious allied publishing corporations at 
330 West 42nd Street, Koom 1010, 

are active as a volcano, spouting forth new 

magazines of many types. 

First, is a magazine in the true detective 

field. This will appear about the middle of 

September. The title is not yet released, but 

will be announced next month here. There 

is no time limit on stories to be used. But 
they should be ones which have not run in 
other magazines of similar scope. Most will 
be of the true detective type. The confes- 
sion sort of handling will also be desirable. 

In all, a woman angle to the plot is wanted. 

Lengths run from 4,000 to 6,000 words. 

Payment will be on acceptance, at rates de- 

pending on the quality and value of the 

material. But a conviction is essential for 
stories in this field. And a query to the edi- 
tor about a story is important, before be- 
ginning work, as this saves danger of dupli- 
cation. Pictures are important, and possible 
picture material should be listed with the first 
query. These should have real dramatic in- 
terest, and not be merely faces of people con- 
cerned in the story. Pictures are also paid 
for on acceptance, at a minimum rate of $3 

each. Whether this magazine will be a 

monthly has not been decided as yet. J. 

Alvin Kugelmass is the editor. 

A second new magazine of this group is 

of the expose type. This will use sensational 

stories of international affairs, of intrigue in 
high circles, all with an anti-Nazi policy. Each 
issue will include a couple of true detective 
stories of sensational nature, too, as well as 
by-lined stories of explorers and other men 
who have had unusually exciting and adven- 
turous experiences. Al] materia] must be 
based on facts, and be substantiated. Docu- 
ments, as well as pictures, are valuable addi- 
tions, especially when new and not published 
elsewhere. Lengths of stories may vary be- 
tween 4.000 and 6,000 words. Pictures are 
wanted if possible, although some art work 
28 
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may be used in the magazine. Payment is on 
acceptance, at rate which are good, but de- 
pend upon the importance of a story as well 
as upon its quality and also upon the sub- 
stantiating documents and interest of the pic- 
tures. On this magazine, too, it is best to 
query the editor, J. Alvin Kugelmass. The 
magazine is expected to appear about the 
end of September. The title will be re- 
leased later. 

Mr. Kugelmass is also editor of Snap, a 
picture magazine issued bi-monthly, which 
uses material similar to Jest. Good rates are 
paid on acceptance. Address this editor at 
Newsstand 330 West 42nd 
Street. e 

David Goodman, editor of Jest, tells me 
that newspaper men seem to make the best 
contributors to this magazine because they 
have been trained to know what and how 
to shoot. (He’s talking about pictures, you 
understand!) The photo features run in 
panels of maybe a dozen pictures, chiefly 
“leg art” or “cheesecake.” Either expose or 
human interest subjects are good. But a 
study of any of these photo magazines is 
essential in order to get the particular pref- 
erences of the editor. Photo features pay 
about $50 on acceptance. Occasional single 
shots in line with the magazine’s policy are 
bought at $5 apiece. Fest also uses clever 
gag cartoons. These should be submitted in 
the rough. Payment is on acceptance of the 
completed drawing, at rates from $5 up to 
$7.50. Address 330 West 42nd Street, Room 
1010. 

Comedy Publications is another allied pub- 
lishing group in the same office: Room 1010, 
330 West 42nd Street. The editor, Robert 
Solomon, has a market for two magazines 
now, besides plans for something to be an- 
nounced in the near future. Gayety is an all- 
cartoon magazine in large flat format. Pic- 
tures are mostly of the girl type, sexy, with 
a slight double-meaning in the gag-line. 
Artists should submit roughs. All pictures are 
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finished in wash for this publication. A top 
rate of $5 is paid on publication. Gayety is 
a bi-monthly, at 10 cents. The first issues 
are already on sale, though not on all stands. 

joker is a pocket-sized magazine of humor 
and cartoons, chiefly with Army interest, but 
using any other subjects also. Cartoons are 
all in pen-and-ink. Submit roughs first. 
Payment is $4 to $5 apiece. Short humor- 
ous pieces will be used also, in lengths up 
to 200 words. No set rates have been deter- 
mined ; payment by arrangement at present. 
Those double-meaning gags are preferred in 
this magazine also. Address as above. 


The pulp magazines of this house known 
as the Red Circle group, are now concentrat- 
ing on just three types: Westerns, detectives, 
and sports. Their editor, Robert O. Eris- 
man, says that these three fields present 
good open markets. The chief needs at 
present are for short Westerns of a mature 
type with a slight trend toward the slick qual- 
ity in writing style; or short lengths in 
detective stories—especially anything in the 
off-trail, always with a mature style; and 
for a lot of stories of major sports, with 
good football fiction an immediate demand. 
Address 330 West 42nd Street. 

Modern Love, Uncanny Stories and Mar- 
vel Science Stories have all been suspended 
for the present. These were Red Circle 


pulps. 


MANTON PUBLISHING COMPANY, 

122 East 42nd Street, is supplementing 
its Feature Detective Cases with a new maga- 
zine of a more sensational type. This is 
Smash Stories, a bi-monthly now on the 
stands, its first issue dated October. Wanted 
are stories of espionage, adventures, mys- 
teries, exposures of various kinds—anything 
sensational in nature. Pictures are good if 
available. But where pictures cannot be 
obtained, some studio art may supplement 
the other. Lengths run from 3,500 to 6,500 
words. Payment is to be on acceptance for 
this magazine. The rate is $50 flat for a 
feature and accompanying pictures. But 
where the writer must incur expense for pho- 
tographs, the editor will make an adjustment 
to cover this. Robert T. Gebler edits both 
these magazines. 
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"You know—I'd never come to see this editor if he 
didn't throw in a floor show with each interview!" 


Hillman’s new confession book will appear 
toward the end of September. The title will 
be released later. 

John H. Compton is editing two comics 
for Hillman: Victory Comics 
and a new one whose title has not yet been 
given out. There are no super-men in these. 
The emphasis is on story and character 
values. And the market is open to outside 
writers who have sufficient dramatic sense 
to supply usable plots following the char- 
acters which Mr. Compton is already using. 
The difficulty most writers have in this field 
appears to be getting sufficient picture-action. 
The ordinary 6,000-word story in a pulp mag- 
azine provides only enough plot for 6 to 8 
pages of comic continuity! Plots for this 
type of market must be very compact with 
picture possibilities. Good dialogue is also 
vital. It must get the flavor of the characters 
in, even though so terse a means. Plots must 
work up to a climax, give a real drama. 
Payment is by arrangement, according to 
the value of the plot, and will be made on 
acceptance. It may vary from a minimum of 
$5 up to $20 or $25. Studying the magazines 
is important to gain a knowledge of the 
characters used. The new one will have 
plots about modern air-war and all phases 
of modern aviation. Address 1476 Broad- 


magazines 


way. 
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AROLD HERSEY is back in the pub- 

lication game once more as general edi- 
tor for H-K Publications at 215 Fourth Ave- 
nue. Regina Cannon is his associate editor. 
She was formerly editor of Dell’s Modern 
Screen Magazine. 

Miss America is H-K Publications’ maga- 
zine of the activities, interests and ambitions 
of the American girl between 17 and 25. 
It plans to follow what she does at play, 
at home, and at work; even—with some re- 
straint!—her love-life. There'll be 
“cheesecake” according to Editor Hersey, 
but mostly the purpose of the magazine is 
to find out what makes Miss America tick. 
All this will be told in picture-features, with 
enough writing to bind the pictures together 
into an interesting story. The first issue is 
ready for issuance in September and _ will 
be on the stands for 60 days. But the editor 
is open for material for the next issues, which 
he plans to make monthly. Features average 
from 6 to 10 pictures. The story should not 
run over two typed pages (double-spaced). 
Payment is shortly after acceptance, by ar- 
rangement according to value. May average 
about $25 per feature for pictures and story. 
Photos must be 8 x 10, shiny prints, clear and 
sharp. Address 215 Fourth Avenue. 


Yoo-Hoo is another new publication Har- 
old Hersey is editing for H-K Publications. 
This is a monthly joke book in small size, 
featuring cartoons, jokes, humor, light verse— 
all with a humorous slant about the Army or 
Navy. The Marines, too! It seems there’s a 
special need for jokes about the Marines, as 
they have been overshadowed lately by the 
other branches of the Service. Cartoons 
should be submitted in sketch form. And here 
the editor has a suggestion: Don’t just pile 
’em up; take time enough to think out a few 
really good subjects that carry a real kick. 
Verse should be short and very amusing. This 
is a special need. Rates have not yet been 
definitely decided. Address 215 Fourth Ave- 
nue. 


some 


Army Life is another small-size humor 
magazine to be issued monthly by H-K Publi- 
cations. You ought to find both of them on 
the stands about the time you read this issue 
of the Digest. Most of the contents of Army 
Life will consist of Digest material taken from 
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the two hundred or more army publications 
in the various camps—all humor. There will 
be contests with prizes offered. But also, for 
any writers or artists now working for some 
of those many army publications, there is a 
chance to sell directly to this new maga- 
zine. Pay is by arrangement, at low rates. 
But if you know anyone in the Service who 
would be interested, the editor asks you to 
call his attention to this announcement. 
Address, as above, 215 Fourth Avenue. 

Laff, the photo and cartoon magazine pub- 
lished by Volitant Publishing Co., 103 Park 
Avenue, is entirely staff prepared at present. 
But the same people are putting out two 
magazines which do offer considerable mar- 
ket to writers of the true detective and sen- 
sational types of material. 

Sensational Detective uses straight fact- 
detective stories, but prefers those with a 
strong sex angle or triangle theme. This is 
a monthly, in large flat rotogravure format. 
Histrionic Publishing Corporation puts it out. 
Adrian B. Lopez is editor; Vicki Vixman is 
managing editor. 

True Life is the title of the new maga- 
zine being put out with the same editors, 
but under the name of Trysack Publications, 
Inc. For this one, first person stories of the 
confessional type are wanted, especially some 
with by-lines. If the by-line is very unusual, 
there may be extra pay for it; though 
ordinarily this is not the case. Rates are by 
agreement with the editor, usually around 
$60, he says. Lengths average about 5,000 
words. 

For both magazines, color is desirable in 
stories. And be sure to study the magazines 
before submitting. Note that for Sensational 
Detective, cases should be current, unless a 
writer digs up something very unusual that 
has not been run in another magazine. 
Query to save duplication. Pictures are re- 
quired with detective cases; rate of pay is $3 
each. Lengths of detective stories average 
5,000 words, but may run from 3,500 up 
to a top of 6,000 words. Payment is at top 
rates, according to editor Lopez, usually on 
publication. Address these magazines at 103 
Park Avenue. 

Beauty Parade is a new picture magazine 
published monthly at 607 Fifth Avenue. 
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Lee Mortimer is editor. Mostly girl photos. 
See the editor by appointment only. 

Thrilling group of pulps has added a new 
title: R. A. F. Aces. That’s where some of 
those air-war stories go, that editor Leo Mar- 
gulies asked for last month. 

Golf, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, has been sus- 
pended. Questions about manuscripts should 
be referred to the publisher, Franshawe 
Lindsley, at that address. 

Dell Publications have suspended publica- 
tion of the magazine, Ourselves. War Aces 
and World War Stories have not been re- 
issued, either. The address of this company, 
149 Madison Avenue. 

With the October issue of Unknown, this 
Street & Smith magazine will appear in a 
larger format, at 25 cents. The title will be 
augmented to Unknown Worlds. John W. 
Campbell, Jr., edits this. Address, 79 Seventh 
Avenue. 

Walter Allen has taken David Marke’s 
place as editor of True Comics and of Real 
Heroes, the magazines sponsored by Parents’ 
Magazine. There will be no change of pol- 
icy. Address, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue. 


LUE BOOK is commanding more impor- 

tant space on the newsstands now, with 
its change to the larger size, similar to Red- 
book. There is no change in policy. The edi- 
tor, Donald Kennicott, is insistent that his 
one desire is to get first-class stories for men 
readers. And the length of a particular story 
should be what is necessary to tell the story. 
As is usually the case, a writer trying to 
break into the market for the first time, 
would be wise to stick to the average short 
length of maybe 5,000 words. But even in 
this there is no rule. Vivid and believable 
color is important. So be sure you know 
thoroughly any background you use. The 
Real Experience is a department which 
might well serve for an entry to the maga- 
zine. The editor points out, however, that 
the stories used must be concrete and dra- 
matic, and must be interesting to a great 
many people in order to be acceptable. The 
Magazine uses a few war stories. There are 
no tabus beyond those of good taste. Rates 
are very good. Address 230 Park Avenue. 
@ Physical Culture of the Macfadden group 
has undergone so complete a change in policy 
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that the October issue seems like a new 
magazine. The subtitle, Beauty and Health, 
is much increased in its importance on the 
cover. This sets the theme of the new appeal, 
which is to young women of 18 to 35. The 
big muscles and the fads are all done away 
with. And women’s problems are the thing 
from now on, all treated authoritatively and 
entertainingly by well known experts. Big 
names are sought because of their reader 
appeal. But the thing of paramount impor- 
tance is the subject matter. The basic policy 
is to let the reader find herself in some way 
in every article. Nothing purely entertainly 
will be used; no fiction, no poetry. All must 
stress the service theme, though a few manu- 
scripts will take it from the humorous angle. 
Material must be practical, hopeful, inspira- 
tional. The editors are continuing to cooper- 
ate with the medical profession, to have 
material really authoritative. 

For the new Physical Culture, the average 
length of articles is from 1,000 to 3,000 
words. And payment varies according to 
the value of the by-line ; an average of about 
$100. This is on acceptance. Some brief 
features averaging around 200 words are 
used in the back of the book. These bring 
$10 each, on acceptance. Ernest V. Heyn is 
executive editor. Ann Gurley is managing 
editor. Address, 122 East 42nd Street. 

Mr. Heypn is also executive editor of Photo- 
play-Movie Mirror and of Radio Mirror. 
Photoplay-Movie Mirror is concentrating 
now on emotional appeal to women, with all 





“Joe! A check from the Evening Post!" 
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articles very much personalized so that read- 
ers find self-identification easy. Most of the 
material comes from established Hollywood 
writers. But there is an opportunity for 
smash news stories and unusual new angles. 
The fictionizations are taken care of by staff 
writers. The same applies to Radio Mirror 
fictionizations. 


| Peary HUMOR and Co-Eds, alter- 
nating quarterlies, are now open for 
some fiction. They will use short-shorts of 
about 1,000 words, one to an issue. These 
should be smart, sophisticated, and with a 
realistic love angle or motive. Good rates 
are paid on acceptance, probably about $25. 
There is also a need for short articles of about 
1,000 words dealing with college life. These 
must be on controversial subjects. Accept- 
ance is surer if the author can provide pic- 
tures really suitable to his particular subject. 
However, it is not essential. Payment is the 
same as for stories. In the Letters to the 
Editor Department, some single pictures of 
college subjects are used. These should be 
of the candid type, girls rather than men. 
Humorous or unusual subjects. Glamorous 
poses especially emphasized. For these sin- 
gle pictures, the rate is $5 up, depending on 
the size used in the magazine. Robert A. 
Pines is editor. Address, 10 East 40th Street. 
College Life has been suspended. Cartoon 
Humor offers no outside market at all. Laugh, 
also, has been suspended. Robert Pines 
has handled the editorial end of these also. 
@ Munsey’s Secret Confessions is changing 
its title with the current number (October). 
It is now called Secret Love Revelations. 
This does not mean any change in policy. 
Stories should run not over 7,000 words. 
And the big need is for those up to 5,000. 
Also, the editor can use some three or four 
part stories of about 15,000 words. These 
must be very dramatic. If there is any shift 
in the story trend, it is toward a slightly more 
sexy story situation. Payment is a cent a 
word, on acceptance except to unknown 
writers. Marion Shear edits this. Address, 
280 Broadway. 
@ Munsey’s All-Story Love and All-Star 
Love are both monthlies, whose dates on the 
newsstands are so arranged that a new love 
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magazine appears every second week. 

Friday is now being published monthly, 
instead of weekly, as it started out. The mag- 
azine uses all picture-stories, with extended 
titles. Before submitting material the writer 
should send an outline, listing the picture 
possibilities. No long manuscripts are con- 
sidered. Payment is by arrangement, usually 
on acceptance. Only pictures in series inter- 
est this magazine, and they should have a hu- 
man interest angle—something generally ap- 
pealing with an unusual twist. The news pic- 
ture is out because it would go stale during 
time for publication of a monthly. Daniel S. 
Gillmor is editor. Address, 114 East 32nd 
Street. 

Unbelievable, which was issued by the 
same company, was a one-shot and has not 
been followed up. 

Popular Psychology Guide, which was 
sold to New Friday Publications at 114 East 
32nd Street, is now being handled with Your 
Guide Publications at the same address, but 
in a different office. 

New Friday Publications puts out three 
comics books: Silver Streak, Daredevil and 
Captain Battle Comics. These are handled 
in the same offices as Popular Psychology 
Guide. At present the editor has as many 
writers as needed. 

Munsey’s Detective Fiction is now issued 
every other Wednesday. The only change 
in policy is a strengthening of the true story, 
using more crime stories with photos. Top 
length is 5,000 words. The editor is primar- 
ily interested in a good story, not merely 
in something sensational. Sex cases are not 
entirely tabu, but a sex maniac running loose 
doesn’t make the right type of story. Pic- 
tures must be available, preferably should 
accompany manuscript. Current stories are 
preferred, not more than 10 years back, un- 
less there is some novel angle. Payment is on 
acceptance, a cent and a quarter and up 
for text, $3 to $5 for pictures. The rest of 
the magazine remains the same. At present 
the market is pretty well bought up for all 
but shorts of 5,000 words. Paul Johnston is 
editor. Address, 280 Broadway. 

Argosy is using serials with shorter install- 
ments now: 8,000 to 10,000 words. Also, 
the editor is experimenting with an occasional 
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fact article of the Liberty type. These must 
be true things, fitting in with the story policy. 
For example, one used is about an escape 
from France via the underground method. 
This market is open, but it is better to query 
first and work out the idea with the editors. 
George Post is editor. Address, 280 Broad- 
way. 

Street & Smith’s Love Story Magazine 
can use some stories of 5,000 to 6,500 words. 
A good example of this longer length is 
“The Subway Girl” by Pauline Parsons in 
the September 13th issue (on sale the previ- 
ous Tuesday). This gives a good idea of a 
more serious love story, too. The whole issue 
is a particularly good one to study, accord- 
ing to the editor, Daisy Bacon. 


Detective Story Magazine is now 160 


pages. For the present, up to 25,000 is best 
for any manuscripts submitted. Miss Bacon 
is editor of this magazine also. Address of 
both, 79 Seventh Avenue. 

The current needs for the Thrilling pulps 
are chiefly short detective stories, and shorts 
of 3,000 to 5,000 words for the love maga- 
zines. Thrilling Love, Popular Love, Exciting 
Love and Thrilling Ranch have all raised 
their minimum length to 3,000 words, and 
don’t buy much of anything now that is 
shorter. But they always seem to be open 
for the shorts to 5,000. Address, 10 East 40th 
Street. Leo Margulies is editorial director. 

The August, 1941 issue of National Maga- 
zine is the last issue that will be published. 
All manuscripts submitted for consideration 
are being returned. 





In Defense of Editors 


By JEAN MEACHAM 


stories, three articles, eight poems, two 

greeting card verses, two fillers for trade 
journals, and won four hundred dollars 
in contests. I have sold them myself, on my 
own submissions, which proves to my satis- 
faction that editors and publishers do read 
the things that come in to them, whether 
they buy or not. 


|: THE past five years, I have sold two 


I have had personal letters from Atlantic 
Monthly, Scrikners, Forum, Harper's Bazaar, 
Story, Vanity Fair, The Saturday Evening 
Post, Household Magazine, and from the 
Denver Post. Only a few of these pub- 
lications have ever accepted my work, but 
they were sufficiently interested to write 
real letters, and occasionally to make a 
suggestion. My record doesn’t prove much, 
on my own account, except perhaps that I 
am versatile, but it does prove that editors 
are human, eager to buy if you have what 
they want, and ready to help a promising 
writer if possible. 


I live in Omaha. There seems to be an 
impression that it is a handicap to live in 
the middle west, far from the headquarters 
of publishing houses and editorial offices. 


One time I had a letter from Allan Seager, 
then editor of Vanity Fair. He told me he 
had at one time been in Alliance, Nebraska, 
and recounted an incident that took place in 
the western hotel where he stayed. He wrote, 
“Now, there is a story there.” I think editors 
don’t care where you live, provided you can 
tell a story. One time Kathryn Bourne, then 
editor of Harper’s Bazaar fiction, wrote, “I 
kept this story, thinking that we could use it, 
but now I find we can’t. We have a policy 
here that means our stories must tie up with 
our type of magazine, and I am afraid this 
story is too grim.” She was trying to help 
me. She wrote, further, “If you will keep 
on sending me your things, I am sure I shall 
find something we can buy.” Nelson Antrim 
Crawford of Household wrote me about an 
article, “This is most effective. I regret that 
I do not think it is suitable for Household. 
I wonder if you have tried it on Harper’s 
Bazaar.” When Mr. Crawford did buy a 
story, he suggested that I make a couple of 
changes first, thanked me for making them 
later, and sent a generous check. 

I have no pull, and no influence. What 
few things I have sold have been accepted 
because they happened to suit, I suppose. 
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What things I have submitted that did not 
sell—and goodness knows there have been 
a lot of them !—have failed because they did 
not meet requirements. 

What markets I have made, I found, with- 
out exception, through WriTER’s Dicest. I 
have tried to make my submissions conform 
to the requirements listed in the DicEsT lists. 
And no one is more surprised than I am when 
I get a check in the mail. 

The editors of the quality magazines have 
been uniformly kinder than those of the 
smaller publications. Probably it takes a 
“quality” editor for a quality magazine. 

This is meant to be encouraging to new 
writers, to those who feel that it is hopeless 
to send out their material because they don’t 
believe, unless they are “names,” that the 
editors ever will read what they send. I know 


they do. 

I heard Nelson Antrim Crawford talk at 
one time. He said then that he bought more 
than half his material through agents, the 
rest through direct submission. Some one 
asked if he liked to have letters accompany 
the manuscript, and he said if there was any 
reason for writing, it was all right. The 
things I sold never had an accompanying 
letter, however. They were just mailed out, 
as inexpensively as possible—no blue ribbons, 
no letters, no stuck pages to intrigue the 
editor—no expensive paper. Just plain white 
pages, with black type, saying, as well as I 
could say it, what I had to say. And editors 
read them, and a few of them paid me. The 
only “pull” you need in an editorial office, 
I believe, is the “pull” you effect yourself by 
leading off with a narrative hook. 





Do You Mean 
Sir: 


I wonder if Mr. Sinclair Lewis remembers some- 
thing he wrote several years ago. This is what he 
said, not in his words; but this is his idea. He 
said writers should find a steady job, a means of 
earning bread and butter, and write stories on 
the side. Mr. Lewis said this. 

Well, he was looking right at me. When he 
said it I had not sold a line; I was a sign painter 
for a living. I wrote in the evening after work, 
after a 10 hour day. I wrote all kinds of stories in 
all kinds of ways and finally a few of the stories 
started to sell; but did I give up my job as a 
sign painter? No sir. I know how a writer's life is, 
up today, down tomorrow, eating and not eating, 
worrying and not worrying. I know all about that. 
So I did not stop painting signs, even though the 
story I sold brought me $7.20. 

“When are you going to write a story for a 
three figure check, as they say,” my wife said. 
“Isn’t it about time something like that hap- 
pened ?” 

Well, of course, it was about time, but in a 
writer’s life time is not important; only the word, 
only the method of expression, only the markets 
are important. So I said, “Just wait awhile ; wait 
until this time next year, just wait and see. A 
three figure check will come.” I kept on being a 
sign painter all day. I kept on being a writer all 
night. 

This lasted a long time. Being an unknown 
writer did not make much difference. Nobody 
said, George, when are you going to write another 
story? Nobody was thinking anything about 
George Freitag. Who was George Freitag? George 
Freitag is a sign painter working for himself in 


It, Mr. Lewis? 


the basement of a store, that’s who. So finally the 
editors began to buy a little more of my stories, 
and the people I painted signs for began to say 
nice things about my stuff. But I did not stop 
painting signs in view of the prospect of the great 
riches in the writing business. I kept on doing both. 
The months went by and every once in awhile a 
story of mine appeared, often in the best magazines. 
So what happens? So I am still a sign painter but 
it is a tough job. The people who ask me to paint 
their signs expect me to paint them for nothing, 
a dollar card for two bits, a two bit card for a 
dime and so on. I start out to collect my money, 
and my customers say, “Money? Now that is 
silly. Aren’t you a writer, your stories in The 
Atlantic, The American and the newspapers, what 
do you think we are?” 

I say, “Listen, you bozos!” I say, “Hey, now 
wait a minute. Sinclair Lewis told me to hold 
onto my daytime work and write in the evening 
after the daytime work is over. I am not rich, 
after the daytime work is over. I am not rich.” 

But my customers think that because I am a 
writer I am a liar. They think that because I sell 
a story I ought to paint signs, which is my living, 
for nothing. They think being a sign painter is 
something I do on the side, and that the writing is 
what I do for a living. They don’t know it is the 
other way around. So I would like to ask Mr. 
Sinclair Lewis what about that? 


Georce H. Freirac 
719 Shorb Avenue 
Canton, Ohio. 


® Genial Mr. Freitag’s latest story is in the April 
American. Ed. 
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Interviews You Can Write 


By THOMAS BROOK 


O YOU lack incentive to write an 
interview? — To stimulate thought 
simply ask yourself questions about 

people, places and things! 

Who is the oldest inhabitant in your com- 
munity? Has not this person seen changes 
in local landmarks, business methods, whims 
of entertainment, transportation and gov- 
ernment? 

And who built the first house . . . opened 
the first bank, or store? Does not that in- 
dividual, or any relative alive, have a story 
worth being told? Which family although 
once poor, gained wealth and influence? 

Does the missionary on furlough believe 
that religious enterprise is now useless in 
war-torn China? What are the feelings of 
a railroad engineer who has just retired 
from active service? 

Has the mayor planned new welfare or 
municipal projects? What are the latest 
methods used by the police in combating 
crime? Do merchants favor free or meter 
parking for their customer’s cars? 

What antiquated laws should be repealed? 
Where do people spend their holidays? 

If you allow your thoughts to wander. . . 
vast are the treasure trails which invite you 
to widespread exploration and_ ultimate 
profit ! 

Hidden in obscure corners of newspapers 
are often discovered valuable leads. Conan 
Doyle gleaned germ ideas for his fiction 
stories from the classified columns in the 
London, England, dailies. 

You too, may find countless tips for inter- 
views in the tightly-squeezed columns of 
society news, passenger lists of incoming 
liners, stage announcements, reports of future 
conferences, personal messages, want and for 
sale ads, and public auctions. 

And when you have chosen a subject, 
then interview the person who is best quali- 


fied to advance a reasonable opinion or 
guide you to the outstanding facts. 


How do I get interviews, you may ask? 

If possible, it is advisable to go di- 
rectly to a person; a request over the tele- 
phone is easily refused. In some cases, you 
may solicit specific information by letter. 
The unannounced contact is definitely more 
promising however; pregnant with immed- 
iate results. 

When you want information—get it! 

At times your progress will be blocked by 
an energetic, buffer secretary. This indi- 
vidual, who quite frequently poses as a pro- 
tective sentinel of sanctum, may ignore your 
sanest arguments. It is then you must resort 
to devised methods of approach. 

How you obtain your story depends en- 
tirely upon your own ingenuity and courage. 
But you may remember that the person 
whom you wish to interview has betraying 
habits, doubtless many of which are known 
to a hotel boy. And it is surprising how 
much information one can buy for a liberal 
tip. 

When does he eat—where? How does he 
spend the morning—walks—visitors? Does 
he get a shave in the hotel barber shop? 
Men have been interviewed while reclining 
in a barber’s chair! 

* * * 

Now for the question: How shall I con- 
duct myself during an interview? 

First, you must not regard an interview 
as formal; simply a conversation to draw 
out desired information. Secondly, you 
should know something about your subject 
by previous research. Distinct information 
obtained in advance, enables you to ask 
concise, intelligent questions. 

Of value too, are leads to a person’s busi- 
ness occupation, club associations or church 
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affiliation. These sources may eventually 
provide valuable lines to unusual evidence 
concerning the individual or subject. 

Vague thrusts rarely succeed. 

Hesitancy breaks down confidence. 

Mentally then, you must retain a list of 
simple queries; otherwise you may wander 
from the subject and fumble an interview. 
Repeated use of a pad for reference or nota- 
tion makes some people nervous; even 
cautious. Without apparent reason they may 
abruptly terminate a talk. 

When you ask a question be reasonably 
sure it can be readily answered. 


OW suppose you are to interview a 

hockey player; consider the following 
list of questions : 

1. Where, and when were you born? 


2. What schools or college did you 
attend ? 

3. When did you start playing hockey? 
Position? 


4. By what means did you break into 
the big league? Who saw you play, 
approached you? Prior occupation? 

5. Who really helped you to become a 
star? Did any particular player in- 
terest you, when a boy? 

6. Which was your luckiest game? 

7. Your tough break? Injured? 

8. Are you married? Wife follow game? 
Family? 

9. What was your original ambition? 

Hope to realize it, yet? 

What is your advice to new players? 

Physical training? Education? 


10. 


11. How do you feel about your fans? 
What gives you the biggest kick in 
a game? 
12. In your opinion, could the game be 
improved ? 
* * * 


If you train the memory, you will easily 
recall the replies. But for verification, you 
should before leaving, repeat all of the im- 
portant questions. 

Probably you may ask: “It is your opin- 
ion then, that due to low wages the youth 
of today find it difficult to marry and main- 
tain a home with children.” 

Or, another form of review: “It is true, 
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you never drank, smoked or danced in your 
life; yet, from ten years of age you have 
played a piano at least ten hours daily?” 

Further reiteration: “Then, Mr. Wells, 
‘The War of the Worlds’ was written first as 
a novel... not as a radio play. Is that 
right?” 

* * * 

Not infrequently, the closing remarks hold 
the real pith of an interview. Then it is, 
that the unexpected things come to life— 
the revelation of an unknown fact! 

If you recognize such a fact, you should 
seize upon that subject and ask follow up 
questions. You may have stumbled onto a 
scoop story! 

But should you fail to obtain a satisfactory 
answer, by all means employ the double- 
barrelled inquiry: “I understand you have 
enough evidence of bribery to force the 
mayor to resign. What is that evidence? 
Is it for accepting hush money from the 
lottery gang or not?” 

When circumstances demand firmness, 
make your question a challenge: “You admit 
as president, that you ordered the bank to 
close, don’t you? You deny any intention 
of leaving the city. Why then did you 
personally buy a ticket this afternoon for 
Hot Springs?” 

Here again, is another appeal, much 
milder. It is used when obtaining data for 
a personality sketch. Certainly it is an effort 
to get inside a person: “You say your suc- 
cess as an actor is due entirely to one indi- 
vidual. Am I going too far in suggesting 
that as so often is the case, the person was 
a woman?” 

This review of significant topics serves to 
remind the interviewed what material you 
intend to use. By so doing you may correct 
a misunderstanding and thus, save yourself 
the embarrassment of ‘a retraction after 
publication. 

What makes a good interview? 

Whatever you write, create interest. Be 
entertaining, always! Also, you should 
grasp and convey something of the indi- 
viduality of the person. Have you not felt 
the personality radiated by somebody else? 
To breathe that feeling of somebody else’s 
force into your writing makes live copy. 

In the first paragraph, you must immedi- 
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ately introduce the person or subject. What 
style you use depends upon the require- 
ments of the editor you aim to sell—his 
paper is your best text book. 

Here for example is a suggested easy 
opening: “Among our city visitors today 
is Jim Comb, veteran gold miner of Nevada 
who still thinks there is more gold than 
silver in Nevada.” 

Another style, casual in tone: “Winter is 
despised by George Ellen. He has lived 
fifty years in the southern tropics, but re- 
turned to this city today for the Old College 
Boy’s Re-Union.” 

Conversation too, may be used: “I'll say 
I am glad to be home,” exclaimed young 
Bill Echer, survivor of theS. S. Athenia. 
“It was a nightmare drifting in an open 
boat for ten hours before being rescued.” 


Oo 
~ 


Development of the main text of the 
interview may be furthered by interest hooks. 
Mention by Bill Ecker that he was adrift 
in a life boat for ten hours before rescue, 
creates—an interest hook! It provides a 
motive for detailed explanation. And re- 
peated hooks, like links in a chain hold the 
reader’s interest to the final paragraph. 

In conclusion you should make a brief 
summation of the character, success and 
aspirations of the person. Or, in direct ref- 
erence to a subject . . . a striking thought 
should be left for the reader to digest. 

One of the best markets, aside from the 
Sunday supplement of your local weekly 
paper, is found in trade periodicals of which 
there are about one thousand. In your local- 
ity are a score of ready made interview 
subjects. 





Make ‘Em Fight! 


By MARJORIE MUELLER 


ID you ever stop to think what a grip- 
D ping story or play and a prize fight 

have in common? The hero (or 
heroine) is either an unknown who hasn’t 
proved himself, or a has-been trying to make 
a comeback ; the villain whom he’s fighting is 
a champ of long standing who, given the 
chance, isn’t averse to hitting below the belt. 
The harder the fight and the more uncertain 
the outcome, the better your audience likes 
it. Perhaps in between rounds the hero (who 
now has a bee-yoo-tiful black eye) grows 
discouraged about the outcome, and the sec- 
ond (more often than not the love interest) , 
applies cold water in the shape of a pep talk 
or really drastic treatment. Meanwhile the 
champ’s trainer puts him up to more she- 
nanegans. And so the fight goes on, round 
after round, with champ and challenger hard 
pressed in turn till the final and decisive 


round in which the champ or villain goes 
down for the count of ten. 

Now just suppose that in this same fight 
the challenger took time out to climb over 
the ropes and visit with friends in the audi- 
ence. It just isn’t done, you say? Yet that’s 
exactly what happens in many poorly 
planned stories and plays. The hero relaxes, 
apparently forgets that he is supposed to be 
putting up a fight and indulges in a long- 
winded harangue on the fine points of finger 
painting (or whatever the author’s current 
hobby may be). Or, instead of leaving the 
ring, the challenger may make a few feints 
at his opponent and then return to his corner 
before the round is really under way. Oppo- 
sition is something that must be kept going 
till the gong sounds . . . in other words, till 
the scene has been played for all it is worth. 
Here is an example from the life of Franz 
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Schubert in my Famous Composer radio 
series, now called Men and Music. In this 
particular episode the twelve-year-old Schu- 
bert is busily at work in his cubicle in the 
Jesuit College in Vienna when his door is 
unexpectedly flung open. 


ScHUBERT: Father—you! 

FATHER: So, you’re surprised to see me, Franz! 
ScHuBERT: I—I hardly expected— 

FATHER: And I didn’t expect to get the report 


I did from the school. 
neglecting your studies? 

ScHuBERT: But I— 

FATHER: Get away from that table! What were 
you trying to hide when I came in? (PAUSE) 
So! Composing! Since when has song writing 
been part of the curriculum here?—And where 
did all this music paper come from? (PAUSE) 
Can’t you answer? Or do you need a cuff on 
the ear to loosen your tongue? 


What do you mean by 


ScuusBerT: But father, I haven’t done anything 
wrong. 
FaTHER: No? You make a bad showing in 


your studies and you compose behind my back. 
How do you ever expect to become a teacher? 


ScHuBerT: But I don’t want to become a 
teacher. 

FATHER: What’s that? 

ScuusBerT: I’d much rather write music. One 
day I may even compose an opera. 

FATHER: An opera? Who stuffed such rub- 
bish into your head? 

ScuuBerT: It isn’t rubbish. Professor Salieri 
said I had it in me. 

FaTHER: And I say you’re an impudent, head- 
strong boy! 

ScHuBERT: But father, you used to encourage 
my music. 

FATHER: I wanted you to play the parish organ 


if necessary. That goes well with teaching. But 
enough is enough! 

ScuusBertT: I love my composing more than 
anything else in the world. I can’t keep it back. 
Neither you nor anyone else can make me stop. 

FatHER: So! You're thinking of becoming an- 
other loose-living musician! You'll sing a different 
tune when you hear what I have to tell you. 

ScHuBERT: What? 

FatHer: Either you give up this sinful notion 
at once, or you'll not step over my threshold again! 

ScuHusert: (PAUSE) You mean not even to 
see mother and my brothers and sisters? 
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FATHER: Naturally. (PAUSE) I knew that 
would bring you to your senses. 

ScHUBERT: But I’m not going home. I can’t. 
Not under your conditions. 


To get on with our prize fight. Suppose 
that after a first round like the one between 
the Schubert’s father and son, a curtain was 
drawn on the action and an announcer gave 
a brief resumé of the succeeding rounds till 
the final round when the curtains were again 
opened. People don’t pay admissions to a 
prize fight to see only portions of the action. 
They want to follow it blow-by-blow—and 
the same holds true of the reading audience. 
They want to see the hero putting up a fight 
(and a darned good one!), they want to gasp 
when he stubs his toe and almost loses his 
balance, they want the thrill of seeing him 
hand the villain a left hook, a right hook 
and another left hook. They want to see the 
heroine rooting for the challenger even when 
everyone else says he can’t possibly win, and 
they definitely want a blow by blow account 
of the romance right down to the moment 
the bruised but smiling champ scoops the 
One and Only up in his arms and hoarsely 
croaks, “I couldn’t have done it if it hadn’t 
been for you, honey !” 

Take one of your own stories, and make a 
prize fighter analogy from it by checking it 
for these three points. 


@ Does your villain succeed in getting the 
hero down? The hero should travel like 
a roller coaster; now up, now down. 


@ Have you synopsized any part of the 
vital action instead of letting the reader 
see a blow by blow account? 

@ Does the story contain any incidents 
which do not relate to the conclusion? 
That is, does the hero take a walk down 
the aisle when he should be in there 
slugging? 

If your answer to the first is “yes”; with 

a “no” for the other two questions, you have 
what editors call a “tight plot” in your story. 
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Plant! 


By STEVE FISHER 


At 29, Steve Fisher’s stories and serials have appeared in American, Cosmopolitan, Collier’s, Liberty, This 
Week and Saturday Evening Post. The first six months of 1941, he earned $24,500. 


you can, you sweat out your guts, and 
after awhile it gets so a little of you is 
in every story. You get eloquent; maybe 
you get so you’re selling a piece of your heart 
and a hunk of your soul at so much a word. 

You’re a rhetorical prostitute, and it hurts 
you to peddle yourself like this. But that’s 
the only way. You do a novel and you call 
it “I Wake Up Screaming,” because you do, 
see?—-you get so you wake up screaming. 
You get pains in your head and in your teeth 
and more bills than you can pay. 

You do these things, you keep at it, you 
stand naked in the show window for ten mil- 
lion readers, and in the end your stuff either 
has it, or it hasn’t. Neither Dr. Esenwein 
nor the latter day saints will ever give you 
that. 

They'll show you tricks, though, and the 
way of form and technique. 

These tricks, how to characterize, slant, 
cut—that’s all stuff you’ve got to learn, no 
matter how smart you are. There should be 
a good book about it. I mean by somebody 
active and successful in the new school of 
writers. The school of Richard Sherman, 
Frank Gruber, Paul Gallico, Jonathan Lati- 
mer, Isabelle Moore, or Joseph Harrington. 

Gruber and Latimer are absolute tops in 
the mystery book field, and the others are 
the sweetest, hottest slick-paper writers going 
today. They have it! But they, too, had to 
learn the tricks. All of them came up that 
slow, winding road of rejections. 

That’s the heartbreak era, the period 
where you write your guts out. Swell stuff, 
purple and elegant passages, you say. But 
perhaps it lacks what W. Somerset Maugham 
refers to as a pattern. The tale does not fit 
into the mouth of the story. It is a series of 
events, chronologically told, with beginning, 
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middle and end. It conforms to creative 
writing class rules: hero, villain, a heroine, 
maybe, a fine climax. You think, hell, that’s 
all any story has! 

But often you are wrong. It may lack a 
sense of complete fulfillment. Break it down 
to the skeleton narrative which is an after- 
dinner joke. What is the essence? Was there 
a point? 

About five years ago John Nanovic, now 
one of the country’s best known editors, and 
head of a string of detective magazines at 
Street & Smiru, showed me. I had been 
submitting scripts week after week. My end- 
ings always betrayed the fact that I was an 
amateur in the field. I had never met John, 
couldn’t get past the S&S reception room, 
but one day John scribbled a note asking me 
to come in and see him. 

He had on his desk one of my stories and 
explained that he wanted a revision. What 
John taught me on that first revision may 
sound to you elementary. It was; but it was 
why I was missing. There may be some guy 
or some gal right on the verge of breaking 
in who lacks this point. If I can help, that'll 
be swell. That'll be why I’m writing this. 

Plant. 

It goes for books, love stories, adventure, 
in fact everything that is written. Shakes- 
peare never failed to plant. Because I mean 
to illustrate it in the detective story form do 
not make the mistake of minimizing its im- 
portance. It is fundamental. 

In the traditional crime story we are all 
familiar with the murderer who loses his cuff 
buttons and confesses when the detective re- 
veals they were found on the scene of the 
dire deed. 

Give it the subtle touch. Plant something 
in the beginning of the story which is seem- 
ingly irrevelant. At the end it is brought for- 
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ward and exposed as the denoument. It goes 
in here, comes out there. Here is an example 
where such a plant is used as a basis for an 
entire story. It is one of those very early 
stories on which S&S now own the rights: 

An elderly man, the owner of a pottery 
shop, is painting a design on a vase as the 
story opens. Into the room comes a stranger. 
Through dialogue we reveal that the stranger 
is an ex-con who has just finished serving 
time. He formerly associated with the older 
man, who has now gone straight. The old 
man gave state’s evidence or played some 
other dirty trick on the recently sprung 
con. The con is here for his revenge. He 
pulls a gun, threatens murder. 

The old man remains calm. He always 
knew that one day the con would return to 
kill him. He displays no emotion, coolly con- 
tinues painting the vase. The con is enraged 
at this indifference, declares the old man is a 
fool, and shoots him. In falling over, the 
old man falls against the vase and breaks it. 
The title of the story is The Broken Vase. 

Naturally, you get the trick. In the writing 
of the story it is fairly covered up. But there 
it is. The plant has been made. You know 
what it is, don’t you? Or do you? I’m sure 
Roger Torrey or Cornell Woolrich does. Or 
any top crime writer. 

The hero, a detective, now comes into this 
4,000-word story. All he finds is the pottery 
shop, the corpse, and the broken vase. No 
apparent clues, Sad and baffling. There is 
no way he can possibly guess who the mur- 
derer might be. Even if he could guess, how 
in the hell would he prove it? 

The detective notices the broken vase, the 
way the corpse fell, as if the murder victim 
meant to break it. So he puts the vase to- 
gether. We do not say how it is this is a clue, 
but now follow the hero out on his hunt for 
the killer. He figures which way strangers in 
town would head to go on the lam, and 
finally locates the killer on a freight train. 
There is a fight. The killer is subdued, and 
the hero puts him under arrest. 

This, before I began to sell, was as far as 
my storiess ever went. 

But now we have the plant: under arrest 
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the killer is cocky. He practically admits to 
the murder but says the detective will never 
be able to prove it in court. He challenges 
the hero, laughs in his face. 

Now the hero springs the trick. In the 
pottery shop before the murder the old man 
realized death was inevitable. He was paint- 
ing a vase. That was the plant. While he 
painted he calmly wrote the name of his 
killer in small letters on the side of it, then 
fell against the vase and broke it. He did 
this in the hope that some smart cop would 
put it together. The hero, being smart, did. 

This, as I have said, is an obvious example. 
I’ve tried to show it in its simplest possible 
use where it makes the entire plot. But there 
are a million ways of doing it. Coming 
events should cast their shadows before. 
Unless the shadow is cast early in a story the 
event will seem artificial when you reach it. 

In a literary story the plant is often in a 
detailed characterization. That painstaking 
build-up is the plant for the entire rest of the 
action. In the beginning of a love story you 
plant for what will be the break between the 
boy and girl when you come to it, and, more 
important, you have, in the opening para- 
graphs, already planted the solution which 
will ultimately bring them together again. 
Phillis Gordan Demarest and Helen Ahern, 
best and most prolific writers in the love 
books, both agreed with me on this. 

I once wrote a story called “Girl From 
Tokyo,” which, in the beginning, plants the 
fact that the hero, a naval officer, has put in 
for duty as a language student. It is only 
casual conversation, the story goes on, and 
you forget it. But at the end, when every- 
thing is blackest, and is finally solved by the 
hero returning to Tokyo (and the girl!) as 
a language student, it seemed natural. Cos- 
mopolitan’s readers were perfectly willing to 
believe it. But if it had not been planted, 
just sprung on you, it would have seemed like 
the invention of an author desperate to con- 
trive an ending for his story. 

Plant! 

Sow in the harvest that you may reap in 
the closing pages. 
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Should Enclose A Letter? 


By AN EDITOR’S SECRETARY 


(Fawcett’s) 


UT of every hundred manuscripts 

that come to my desk, only a dozen 

have the few simple requirements 
that make for a professional job! Almost all 
of what we buy comes from this latter group. 
Even if it is a coincidence, I am going to 
make the most of it. 

Editors are hard working people. A great 
deal of their time is spent in reading unsoli- 
cited stories, since they are as anxious to buy 
them as you are to sell them. Anything you 
as a writer can do to make it easier for 
editors to consider your story is in your 
favor; and the mechanics and techniques 
used in submitting a manuscript can aid or 
hinder the approach to your story. 

Every manuscript that comes into most 
editorial offices is placed in date sequence 
cabinet file. Therefore, don’t submit stories 
on giant-sized paper which have to be folded 
to fit into the proper place. Don’t send your 
manuscripts in stationery or candy boxes, or 
rolled. These make a peculiar shape and 
have to go into the “odd sizes department.” 
Being so unprofessional in appearance, they 
get less serious notice. Thick manuscripts, 
folded twice, in letter size envelopes often 
burst open en route, or pop after it reaches 
the publisher. Then manuscript is separated 
from the envelope and complications follow. 

Holding the manuscript together with 
string, bits of ribbon, or folding a corner of 
the pages and piercing it is also unnecessary. 

An incredible number of manuscripts fail 
to carry the author’s name and address on 
the outside envelope. Thus, if you make an 
error in writing the publisher’s name and 
address, or if he moves and the post office 
isn’t properly advised, your script is a home- 
less pigeon, for fair. 

Then there are stories whose first and last 
pages are fresh and shiny. In between is a 
weary-looking, much-handled and worn 
manuscript. If this technique is intended to 


catch the eye of the reader, it certainly 
doesn’t hold it. Be fair to the editor’s eyes 
and aesthetic sense by presenting a uni- 
formly clean and neat manuscript. Use a 
fresh typewriter ribbon. 

Don’t fill the manuscript with proof- 
reader’s marks to show erudition. 

Saturday’s children are those who are hell- 
bent on employing tricks that will catch the 
editor napping. It’s done by slipping page 21 
where number 7 belongs. This is really an 
insult to the intelligence and integrity of an 
editor. If a writer has so little faith in pub- 
lishers, how does he expect to sell his story? 

Now we come to letters that accompany 
stories. If, for purposes of your record, you 
want to enclose a letter with your manuscript 
stating that you are doing so, okay. If you 
state more than this simple fact in your 
letter, you are being redundant. I have 
classified these letters (and authors) in sum- 
mary form as follows : 

The cynical type: “You probably won’t 
read beyond the second page since your 
stories are written by staff writers. Anyway, 
I’m taking a chance and sending it to you.” 

The defeatist type: “Please burn this story 
or throw it into the wastebasket after you’re 
through with it.” 

The folksy type: “Hi, there, editor! 
Thought you’d be interested in the enclosed. 
How are things out your way? Am enjoying 
good health so you can expect more like the 
enclosed. Just tell me when to stop—I can 
take a hint!” 

The give-away type: “The enclosed story 
is about a young girl who loved a man and 
suffered deeply when he betrayed her for 
another woman. Broken-hearted she goes 
away to another city to ease her suffering. 
However, certain unexpected events take 
place which in the end bring her happiness 
with the man she loves.” 

The praising type: “This story has drama, 
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suspense, characterization and will hold the 
interest of your readers. All my friends have 
read it and advised me to sell it.” 

The sob-story type: “We need a new oil 
burner and my husband just got a 10 per 
cent cut in salary, so I must sell this story or 
we will face a hard winter.” 

The threatening type: “Unless I hear from 
you within five day concerning my story sent 
to you on . I shall get in touch with my 
lawyer.” 

The precious type: “As I write this I can 
look through my window and see a doe 
drinking water by the edge of the lake, and 
little sparrows are eating suet on the window 
sill.” 

If you enclose a self-addressed, penny post- 
card with a note to this effect : “We find your 
manuscript unsuitable and are returning it 
to you under separate cover,” you are tempt- 
ing the reader. 

Fawcet Publications tries to give a two- 
weeks’ reading. When work piles up some- 
times it is impossible to live up to this 
promise. You only harry the editors by send- 
ing in frantic letters asking where your story 
is, or “was just wondering how it’s coming 
on.” It’s always safe and coming on fine. The 
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staff just hasn’t yet gotten to it, or the story 
is being considered. 

Many writers, when they get back a manu- 
script on which they pinned their hopes, 
have a tendency to think the editor made a 
mistake in rejecting it; “perhaps the reader 
was in a bad mood that day, or didn’t read 
it through, or didn’t recognize its true 
worth,” the author thinks. So three months 
later, the aspiring author mails the manu- 
script back again. Through some inscrutable 
magnetic force, the same reader gets the 
story once again. This trick is the shortest cut 
to an editor’s blacklist that we know. 

As an editorial secretary the best advice I 
can give to all hopeful writers whether you’re 
in Tiltonsville, O.; or New York, is the fol- 
lowing: After you write your story, type it 
double space, fasten it with a removable clip, 
put it flat in a large manilla envelope. State 
in the upper right hand corner the approxi- 
mate number of words to the story, and the 
rights you offer for sale. Enclose a self- 
addressed stamped envelope, folded once, of 
the same size. Put your name and return 
address both on the outside envelope and on 
the first page of your manuscript. Méail it, 
and forget about it. 














Sir: 

We are in the market for all kinds of unusual 
and interesting pictures resp. picture-series that 
“tell a story.” Action pictures on sport activities, 
oddities, developments in science; we are paricu- 
larly on the lookout for pictures on South America 
and other foreign countries. 

Technically, pictures must be clear and sharp, 
possibly 8x10 glossy prints, with detailed caption on 
each photo. 

Material is handled on a 50-50 commission basis 
and will also be distributed to South American and 
other foreign countries. 

We have good use for suitable color-photographs, 
4x5 and up, of interesting action shots, girl-scenes, 
etc., for possible cover use. 

Thanking you in advance for including us, I am 


Henry TILuicer, Sales Manager, 
19 West 44th St., New York City. 





Sir: 

Your printer made a boner in my article, “Who 
Killed Cock Robin,” in the current Dicest. The 
line reads to the effect that Leo Margulies paid me 
$400 for a 45,000-worder I did for him. 

It ain’t so. Leo’s check said $450, an even cent a 





word. And in these days of reprints, cut rates, etc., 
I figure it’s only just to give the reputable publisher 
a square break 
We’ve been recuperating from New York—my 
wife and I—by an Indiana lake, and expect to 
head for California in a month or so. The more I 
drift around the country, the more I feel California 
is the only place for a writer. In New York all I 
wanted to write about was termites. 
Henry KUTTNER, 
En route. 


Harper’s Magazine offers a prize of $1,000.00 
for the best authentic account of first-hand war 
experience, or war observation, received between 
August 20, 1941, and July 1, 1942. 

The experience recounted may have been in 
Europe, or in this country, or for that matter at 
any place to which the influence of his war has 
extended. 

There will be no set limits of length, but in gen- 
eral manuscripts of between 3,000 and 8,000 words 
will be preferred. 

This contest is designed less for professional 
writers than for people who have had interesting 
experiences and are able to recount them interest- 
ingly. 
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IT TAKES ALL KINDS 


BY GEORGE MORRISTON 


One of a series of letters from Dicest readers telling about themselves. Unlike most magazines that 
reach a “definite class of readers” the Dicest goes to every strata in American life—to 
Capitol Hill and to WPA workers on strike. 


some, dangerous work. I have been do- 
ing this for years. 

Until recently I had no response, no pay 
for the hours spent in my den after work. 

I can’t say when or where that writing 
bug crawled in me and started to eat my 
heart out. I know, when I was just a tiny lad 
in grade school, I would scribble poetry on 
scrap pieces of paper. Later on I wanted to 
put heroes on paper and have the villains 
chase them ; to juggle them around and make 
them do things. At that time I didn’t know 
there was such a thing as an editor, a profes- 
sional writer ; or checks for writing. I didn’t 
even know what a rejection slip was! 

As I grew older and found out a few things 
about writing, that bug just up and gnawed 
my heart right out and left nothing in it’s 
place except the urge to write and sell; but 
more than anything, to write. 

My day begins with the ringing of the 
alarm clock at 4:30. I go to the mine and 
return home about 4:30 in the evening. After 
a rest, dinner, and a glance at the headlines 
of the paper, I retire to my den, tired, but 
not discouraged, even though I receive a new 
rejection in the mail. There is the will to be- 
come a writer forcing me on, a vision of some 
future day when I would be able to devote 
all of my time to writing. 

For years I have been doing this, stabbing 
blindly at markets because I lacked the 
money to purchase magazines. Many times a 
story lay on my desk for a week because I 
didn’t have enough postage to send it out. 

The day came when I was fortunate 
enough to have the money to subscribe to 
Writer's Digest. It was a wow! I read every 
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copy from cover to cover, including all the 
advertisements, and gradually began to 
absorb the fundamentals of writing. I knew 
then that I had a job before me. One point 
constantly before me in the magazines and 
which I failed to grasp was “Study your 
markets.” 

One night, gathered together in one of 
those family reunions so common among min- 
ing people, a young lady spoke to me after 
the others had almost gone to sleep listening 
to my praise of great writers, what their life 
must be like, and so on. 

“Why don’t you see Mr. Huston. He is a 
writer in the local paper ; writes columns and 
I see many of his stories on the new Coal 
Page the paper prints.” 

Well, that was news to me. That page was 
just what I’d been looking for. The Coal 
Page was about miners, mining, animals used 
in the mines, transportation of coal and so 
forth. Right in my line! 

You can believe it or not, I didn’t have 
sense enough to get a copy of that page and 
study it’s contents before I wrote a story for 
them. The paper was small, circulation 8000, 
I thought I could make it with my eyes shut 
and not half trying. 

After thinking what would interest them, 
I decided to write about the wonderful sys- 
tem of transporting coal used in our mine. 
Engineers from all over the world came to in- 
spect and study the million dollar belt sys- 
tem, four and a half miles long, all under- 
ground. I thought they would be interested 
in such a story. At night, home from the 
mine, I worked on it, revising, rewriting look- 
ing up facts, interviewing mine officials to get 
all the technical facts. I thought the Satur- 
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day Evening Post would accept it after I was 
through! 

The story ran into three thousand words. 
It was neatly typed, had enough machining 
problems in it to make a mining engineer 
jealous of me; told all there was to know in 
it of the belt’s operation in such a condensed 
manner it was easy to read and not be bore- 
some. 

I took it into the editor. His business-like 
way, his unsmiling face, the gray hair, the 
neatly tailored suit, his gruff manner scared 
me. Briefly he glanced over it, tucked it into 
a pocket and told me I would hear from him. 
So it was like that, huh? Here I had been 
under the impression he would read it, and 
hand me a check, unable to resist the story 
appeal it contained. So that was the way 
editors handled stories! 

Within two days I received the story back. 
A short note from the editor told me it wasn’t 
any good and unsuitable for their publication. 
What the hell did he want? That is when I 
woke up. Just what did he want! I went to 
see him as soon as possible and he gave me a 
complete picture of their requirements, with a 
page that had just been published. 

I read that page from top to bottom, 
studied it all before I went home. My eyes 
were opened at last. They didn’t want tech- 
nical stuff, but human interest articles about 
the miners; strange happenings under- 
ground; animal stories; etc. I knew then 
that editors, even editors of small town news- 
papers know what they want and won’t buy 
anything else. 

On my way home I met a man who had 
worked in our mine. His face was scarred 
and parts of his hands were missing. 

“How did you do that?” I asked him. He 
told me. On the back of an old envelope I 
took down dates, names, facts, while I inter- 
viewed him over his own back fence. In 
other words I asked him the five W’s... 
Who, What, When, Where, Why. 

In two hours I was back in the editor’s 
office, the story neatly typed and the proper 
length. It hadn’t taken much effort on my 
part to write it because I knew mining and a 
vivid picture was before me of how the acci- 
dent had happened. The editor read it. 
looked me up and down. Then: “George, 


DicEst 
that is a hell of a good story!” Sweet music! 

That was my first sale and I made it be- 
cause I knew what the editors wanted and 
knew what I was writing about. (When the 
rest of our readers learn that we may have to 
close up shop.—Ed.). 

From then on I wrote stories every week 
and never had one rejected. They were easy 
to handle because I lived in the mines and as- 
sociated with the men I wrote about. When 
the editors asked me for a budget on house- 
keeping in the mining field, I handed him one 
because I lived it. Oftentimes the supers 
told me not to put in the paper some of the 
things they told me about their mines and | 
always lived up to my end of the agreement. 
In that way I kept the respect of men and 
operators alike and always could get a second 
story out of them. 

Within three weeks from my first sale I 
carried the headlines of that page and con- 
tinued to carry them for a good many 
months. The editor grew after awhile, to ex- 
pect me to write most of the page for him. 
I delved into coal mining history and learned 
things I never knew before. I studied ancient 
history and learned the origin of coal. It’s 
amazing to think that it was once vegetable 
matter! Presenting this in a different manner 
than the text book style, I was complimented 
many times in getting my information across 
with story style. 

The small pay was the biggest draw-back. 
When the paper wouldn’t increase my pay I 
quit them flat. So far I’ve written for rejec- 
tion slips, but I keep going. I don’t need to 
be published to keep my courage because that 
little bug is still gnawing away. 

I write for the sheer joy of writing, with, 
of course, that rosy future, visioned as in a 
dream, of attaining wealth by doing the kind 
of work I love to do. If a person hates to 
write there is no use of him trying. He can’t 
write. 

My advice is, know your markets, your 
subject, and above all, know yourself. I know 
when I do make a hit with my stories I won't 
quit as soon as I’ve made enough to buy a 
big car or a home. I won’t be one of those 
guys who break out, sell a streak for about 
a year and then fade away into the past, un- 
able to write more. When I make the mar- 
kets I’ll have that foundation under me of 
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good, hard work, years of plugging along 
alone and a lot of experience. Why? Because 
I’m building from the bottom as all famous 
writers have done in the past, are doing at 
the present and will have to in the future! 
But those of us who love to write can’t be 


stopped. 





About ‘Dear Sir 
Sir: 

I have never quite got over a certain tenseness 
at opening an envelope labeled “Department of 


Justice” in the corner, or one forwarded by my 
publisher. 


The first taste of the latter was at the age of 
nineteen. I sold a story to one of the little maga- 
zines (quite deservedly, as I then thought), and 
the editor ran a contest for the best letters about 
stories in that issue. One day he wrote me that my 
story had tied for second place in number of letters 
it drew, and he was forwarding them! 


Like everyone else, I had read tales of fan mail 
being delivered by auto truck, or perhaps it is 
fleets of auto trucks; and though we were then 
living in a quite large house I awaited this flood 
of readers’ letters (tying for second place in quan- 
tity) with some trepidation, and a great deal more 
eagerness. 


For several days the postman rang the bell twice 
(if he could not get the second ring in before I was 
at the door) and had nothing but circulars and 
bills and maybe a letter from a girl. Then the fan 
letters came. 


Al]l four of them. 


This was a tremendous disappointment, even 
though those four letters were incandescent with 
praise. Indeed, the writers found such unguessed 
merits in my story that even I suspected that the 
editor's dangling prize had some small part in this 
enthusiasm. 


Years passed, and I sometimes published in 
magazines with quite large circulations—one of 
these with more than two million purchasers. And 
out of these two million purchasers plus the aunts 
and cousins and finally the convicts and homeless 
sailors who also saw the magazine, I got exactly 
one fan letter. This letter said that since I was 
making such evident large sums by writing, surely 
I would not miss a mere two hundred dollars 
“loaned” to the appreciative reader who, if he 
could get off the relief rolls, had a promising future 
in television. 


Meanwhile I was working in one of the largest 
publishing houses in America, and had a chance to 
see just how many envelopes came for forwarding 
to a great many famous writers. This was ashes of 
disillusion. Speaking in generalities, anyone who in 








TEAMING UP 
FOR SALES!! 


Team work, REAL TEAM WORK al- 
ways has and always will produce 
winning results. 


Your job is to produce salable manu- 
scripts—mine to sell them. If you and 
I work together in close cooperation, 
you know that your salable material is 
being submitted to the correct markets. 
Many, many manuscripts have failed 
to click because they never reach the 
right markets. My job is to know those 
markets and to personally represent 
you. I am your salesman. 


BUT .. . if you aren't producing salable 
material it is my job to give you honest 
competent help. When a manuscript 
comes across my desk and isn't sal- 
able as it stands, I am not filled with a 
fiendish delight that I can find some- 
thing wrong with it! I am sorry it isn’t 
ready to take to an editor and IT IS 
MY JOB to give you concrete detailed 
criticism. You and! want to make that 
goal—SALES. 


So, whether you are writing short sto- 
ries, novelettes or book lengths, fiction 
or non-fiction — let's TEAM UP FOR 
SALES! 


FEES 
$1 te 1,000 words $7 from 15,000 te 25,000 words 
$2 from 1,000 te 3,000 words $10 from 25,000 to 50,000 words 
$3 from 3,000 to 6,000 words $15 from 50,000 to 85,000 words 
$4 frem 6,000 te 10,000 werds $20 from 85,000 up 
$5 frem 10,000 to 15,000 words 


Fees based on individual mss., not aggregate 
wordage, and must be enclosed with submis- 
sion, together with return postage and a self- 
addressed envelope. 10% commission on 
sales. Eight day reporting schedule. Slightly 
longer on novelette and book lengths. 


GENE BOLLES 


535 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
Phone: MUrray Hill 2-6019 — 2-6036 
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SELL IN THREE MONTHS 
OR MONEY BACK 


IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH — 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES. 


In the past three years | have sold some 3000-3500 


stories . articles . . serials . series. Now I'm 
teaching it. 


AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS. 


Write for terms to: 


WILL HERMAN 


768 HIPPODROME BLDG. CLEVELAND, OHIO 











MANUSCRIPTS 


Corrected and typed to meet editorial requirements, 40c 
per 1,000 words; poetry, Ic per line; carbon copy. Ex- 
erienced, expert and prompt service guaranteed. Write 
oe special rates on book lengths, criticism and revision. 


GRACE M. BOYER 
12 Grace Street 


SONGWRITERS 


Words or melodies. Avail yourself of the opportunities 
on radio. Write for my OUTSTANDING, AMAZING 
OFFER now! One cent marvelously spent. My propo- 
sition speaks for itself and one you can TRUL Y APPRE- 
CI ~S Be is believing . . . LET ME CONVINCE 


YOU 
RAY HIBBELER 
C-13, 2157 N. Avers Ave. 


WRITERS! Give your stories and books a REAL im- 
petus toward success, by having a professional revisionist 
prepare them for publication. My clients are selling 
‘regularly. I polish, rearrange any awkward construction, 
take care of all corrections, give your writings new life 
and appeal, and present them in the most interesting 
manner. Returned to you faultlessly typed, and with an 
extra copy. Stories and articles, one dollar per thousand words. 
Write for my lower rate and convenient terms for books. 


EDITH M. NAILL, Box 70, Edgerton, Missouri 


“GETTING AHEAD IN 


SONG-WRITING" 


is the title of a new booklet which 
every ambitious writer should have. 
WRITE TODAY 


Harrisburg, Pa. 











Chicago, Ill. 























for your free copy. Mailed gladly on request 
SONGWRITERS INSTITUTE 
DEPT. 407 43 PARK OOKLYN, N. Y. 











HAVE YOU THE “V" IN YOUR WRITING? 
Three Vital a to 
SUCCESS 
Learn characterization, motivation - plot structure 
to analyze and strengthen your stories 
Send $3.00 now for 
“Three Vital Steps.’’ 
R. ROGERS 


Learn 


915 So. Alvarado Los Angeles, Calif. 











Writer’s 


DIGEST 


a moment of weakness has bought mining stock and 
got on the A-I sucker list, receives more mail a 
month than the hard-working writer of best sellers, 
fiction or non-fiction. 


We who were in the know smiled when we saw 
the frequent puffs in literary, radio, and movie 
columns about truckloads of fan mail. Did we not 
send our similar puffs when one of our authors re- 
ceived as many as three letters—and quote the 
most amusing one, or maybe all three, as “samples 
of the heavy correspondence now deluging Mr. 
Smithers because of the wave of public interest in 
Pigeon Head”? 


Or if there was real evidence of many letters, 
then we looked for the catch. For a public who will 
retire into dense clouds of cigarette smoke to solve 
a mass of silly puzzles in hope of an improbable 
prize, will also write reams of letters for the sake of 
a fairly certain free booklet, automatic pencil, or 
even autographed photograph. 


his fascinating new novel, 


The same public will also write en masse to point 
out a mistake in where the author hung the moon 
on a stated August night, or his arming the hero 
with a type of revolver which had unfortunately 
not been invented at the time. It is rumored that 
several canny authors habitually give their heroines 
two left hands or change the color of their hair in 
mid-chapter, just to incite fan mail. For this they 
have waiting, all ready to be filled in and signed 
by paid copyists, a graceful form letter full of 
apology and thanks, and quite the best invention 
yet for cementing a personal following. 


After many years of disillusioning and observa- 
tion, I began almost to doubt that the pure and 
unadulterated fan letter existed except in single 
and isolated cases, like whales blowing at sea. If 
as many as two such letters reached me as the re- 
sult of a single article or story, I followed the 
example of other writers and began to hint at the 
burden of correspondence; if a third came, we 
made dark references to the need of a special secre- 
tary and the unfairness of the publisher in not 
standing the postage outlay. 


Then, in a period of aberration, I wrote some- 
thing on mathematics—merely a fresh considering 
of the old idea of counting by twelves instead of 
by tens. By strange chance a prominent literary 
magazine printed the thing, and later a rash book 
publisher (who has since repented) took this 
curious little idea expanded into book form. 


Then came the deluge, the avalanchian flood, 
the surging torrent of... . There I go again. Well, 
at least a pronounced trickle of letters came, and 
they have trickled and percolated through the last 
three years. They run the gamut of human emo 
tions from A to at least F. They proceeded from a 
Honolulu planter, a captain in the navy, a few 
professional mathematicians, a bishop in Japan, 3 
stockbroker who knew Wall Street needed a fresh 
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way to count, a purchasing agent, several engineers, 
architects, carpenters, and many quite miscel- 
laneous persons including three women. 


Wrote a gentleman from Portland: 


Dear Sir: 


You are not proposing a new system of num- 
bers but a new religion. And more than any- 
thing else this poor, old world needs a new 
religion, founded, not on moral rules, which 
nobody wants to observe, but on mathematical 
precision and clarity. 


Let us call the new religion Andrewism. 
With your permission I will be your prophet 
and you, by your might, will be the living god. 
The possibilities stagger the imagination. We 
would convert North and South America 
within five years, and Asia, Europe and Africa 
in the next five-year period. We would have 
the world consolidated in one religion within 
ten years, and that would be the cheapest and 
the quickest world conquest ever accomplished. 
This is to be a man’s religion, and that in itself 
will attract women... . 


Cordially, 


A maid we had to fire a year earlier (because she 
liked polishing brass door knobs so well she seldom 
got around to anything else) saw the book some- 
where, and wrote this touching tribute: 


The book is just grand it takes brains to 
write a book like this my cold still bothers me 
but not so bad as last week 


A number of earnest mathematicians were among 
the correspondents. Their letters began rather uni- 
formly like this: “Dear Sir: Regarding log 67 to 
the radix 12 . . .” and continued from there on in 
practically solid figures. Indeed, I had a corr- 
espondence covering some fourteen pages over a 
period of several months with a gentleman in Ne- 
braska in which neither of us used the English 
language except for salutations. 


A mathematical writer wanted me to write his 
editor in praise of a series of mathematical articles 
he was then running, and in return he would write 
my editor. 


But how shall I describe the gentleman from 
California? He wrote a series of letters, most of 
which came through in red typing because “I am 
in the red, as you see. The black part of the ribbon 
is used up and I can’t buy another.” His letters 
would begin like this: 


Dear Sir: 


Let me try you. Suppose you are a man 
from another planet, arrived here and shrewd 
enough to discover at once the huge impor- 
tance of numbers to us in our daily affairs... . 





WE CAN HELP YOU 


WENTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE in the judg- 

ing of manuscripts as editors and author’s 
agents; an intimate knowledge of present-day mar- 
ket conditions, gathered in the heart of publish- 
ing world; a personal acquaintance with practically 
every editor of importance in the United States— 
these should be of service to our clients, shouldn’t 
they? We will give you intelligent, sympathetic 
help and guidance, and you can count on us for 
absolute straight-from-the-shoulder frankness. We 
want clients who have the will to go forward—we 
want to help them to go forward. Jane Hardy was 
formerly on the editorial staff of Macmillan Com- 
pany. She is highly recommended by Harold S. 
Latham, Ida Tarbell, Henry Goddard Leach, Ham- 
lin Garland and others. 


Send for circular and for letters of recommenda- 
tion from H. L. Mencken, John Farrar, William C. 
Lengel, H. E. Maule, William Allen White, Marie 
M. Meloney, H. C. Paxton, Fulton Oursler, Thayer 
Hobson, Marjory Stoneman Douglas and others. 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY, 


Jane Hardy, President 
55 W. 42nd Street NEW YORK, N. Y. 


SONG POEM WRITERS. 


Inc. 














Write for free inspiring book- 
let outlining opportunities for 


_ amateur songwriters. Remark- 
able changes in music industry give new writ- 
ers more chance than ever before. 

ALLIED MUSIC, INC. 


Dept. 14, 7608 Reading, Cincinnati, Ohio 














NON-PROFESSIONAL WRITERS 


whose stories are not selling need expert revision of their 
scripts. Twenty years’ editorial experience qualifies me to 
render that —_—— Agents welcome stories ‘‘doctored”’ 
by me. Edit agente and clients. highly praise my work. 
EXTREMEL a “MO JERATE_ R pete office report on 
one story if you mention Witter Digest. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 


LITERARY CONSULTANT 
23 Green Street 











SONGWRITERS west 


“Write for 
FREE Book™ 

rite today for your copy of the _new Free Book THE KEY TO 
Your FUTURE IN SONGWRITING. 


Submit your agg tobe Sones AND SONG POEMS for our free ex- 

amination. No obligati 

or _ PUBLISHING — ORCHESTRATION SERVICE 
Rece aced under royalt contracts—BLUE ROSES— 

HOL L YwooD. MOON MIDNIGHT MADNESS, and many others. 


VARIETY SONG SERVICE, Dept. 1, Salem, Indiana 








Send Us Your... 


SONG POEMS 


Don’t hide your talent under a a may have a 
sensational hit and not know it. end our original 
poem at once for our proposition “an ‘FR E Rhyming 
Dictionary. 


RICHARD BROS., 25 Woods Blidg., Chicago, Ill. 
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Or perhaps: 


Dear Sir: 


Have you ever encountered H. Davidson’s 
-vork on the astronomical uses and purposes of 
the Great Pyramid? 


In addition to interpreting the Great Pyramid 
in the light of the newer numbers, he applied his 
own brand of numerology to discover that my 
name, his, and William Randolph Hearst’s came 
out numerologically in the same terms. 


Yes, people do write fan letters. 


If this trickle dies entirely out, I shall be se- 
cretly wishing for more; but not on mathematics. 
Perhaps I can manage it with a travel article, 
casually transplanting Yosemite Valley to Nebraska. 
Let’s see; what is the total literate population of 
California ? 

F, EMERSON ANDREWS, 
34 Oak Street, Tenafly, N. J. 


e@ Subscriber Andrews has appeared in The Atlantic 
Monthly, The New Yorker, Reader’s Digest, Lib- 
erty. Macmillan are his publishers. He is now em- 
ployed with the Russel Sage Foundation.—Ed. 





Wandering Author 
Sir: 

Will Mr. Larrabee (Arthur or William?), resid- 
ing on Long Island, free-lance writer (sure of 
this!), kindly get in touch with Norfolk Nowell, 14 
East 28th St., New York, to whom he recently sold 
some helpful material ? 

NorFotk NowELL. 


September 
Humor Markets 
By DON ULSH 


HIS month starts the active buying on all the 
magazine fronts. The bombardment of roughs 
will be heard in every magazine office in the land. 
Late winter and early spring ideas will be the win- 








YOUR STORIES, 


WE SELL NOVELS, BOOKS 


® $1,230.00 for a magazine story! 
® $750.00 Advance for a book idea! 
@ $300.00 Advance for 60 pp. of book! 
®@ “Discovery” in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 
© A BEST SELLER BOOK! 


Send us your rng siggy - write for our free circular. 
The fee is very low. know we can help you too! 


PUBLISHERS’ AGENCY 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 
55 WEST 42nd STREET NEW YORK CITY 











Writer’s Digest is your best 


WRITER’s DIGEST 


Some interesting information relating to Cana- 
dian magazines has reached our desk and we pass 
it on to you who may contribute or contemplate 
contributing in Canada. “The Toronto Star offers 
$7.50 per carton,” but here is what happens to 


your check. First they deduct 15% for Canadian | 


copyright taxes. Then your local bank returns 
their check to a Toronto bank for collection, the 
rate of exchange being different. The local bank 
charges fifteen cents for their kindness. Added to 
this, the Star requires Canadian customs blanks to 
accompany each cartoon in triplicate. These blanks 
cost $1.00 per hundred, so on your first sale you 
will discover that your $7.50 has dwindled to about 
$4.63. No reflection on the Star; c’est la guerre. 

The “Ham and Eggs Markets.” These trade 
journals pay from three to five dollars per cartoon 
and your ideas must tie up with the industry with 
which the magazine is associated. 

Aviation, 330 West 42nd, New York City, buys 
air-minded gags. A McGraw Hill publication. Pay- 
ment on publication. 

Bakers Helper, 330 South Wells, Chicago, IIl. 
Ideas about the baking business. Victor Marx edits. 
World, 270 Madison Ave., 
Pays on ac- 


Business Education 
New York City. Business cartoons. 
ceptance. 

75 Fulton St., New York 
Pays on ac- 


Bests Insurance News, 
City. Uses cartoons about insurance. 
ceptance. 

Army Laughs, 1270 Sixth Ave., New York City. 
Ken Browne edits. Sexy slapstick ideas mostly and 
not too subtle. Some of the material here is staff- 
drawn but the market is open to anyone who can 
deliver. 

330 West 42nd. Editor 
Pay- 


Construction Methods, 
Tomlin uses building construction cartoons. 
ment is on publication. 

Community Jeweler, 16th and Sansom, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Editor King buys jewelry gags for 
Oneida Community Plate trade journal. 

Meat Merchandising, 105 South 9th, St. Louis, 
Mo. Frank Maher buys cartoons that will get a 
laugh from the butcher. You letter in your own 
captions here. Payment is only three dollars but a 
rapid three. 

Yachting, 205 East 42nd, New York City. Nau- 
tical but not naughtical cartoons bring five to ten 
dollars on publication. 

Rotarian, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, IIl. 
Editor, L. D. Case. Magazine of Rotary Interna- 
tional. Ideas mostly slanted toward business sub- 
jects. Line drawings. 

Wine and Liquor Retailer, 200 East 42nd, New 
York City. Editor L. Schwartz wants pen-and-ink 
handling of ideas that will appeal to liquor store 
proprietors. Naturally no drunks need apply. 

Liquor Store and Dispenser, 205 East 42nd St, 
New York City. Editor Frank Haring wants liquor 
distribution cartoons and no drunks need apply 
here either. 
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FREDERICK PALMER 


His students’ stories have earned top rates in virtually 
every U. S. magazine. His methods are personally en- 
dorsed by more authors and editors than any other course 
in the world—by Adela Rogers St. John, H. Bedford- 
Jones and scores of big-name writers—and by many 
noted editors. His highly personal training may start 
YOU on the one-way road to Editors’ checks! Write 
today. (Frederick Palmer is not connected with any 
other organization. ) 


These 2 Story-trained 
writers have cashed 
dollars! 


SOPHIE PENNA reports: ‘‘My 
first story acceptance, with a check 
for $130 came to me in July, 1941. 
Less than a year ago I sent for 


the Storycraft talent-test. It seems 
like a miracle.” 
DEL FRAZIER writes: ‘“‘I believe 


that one can learn to write profit- 
ably more quickly and easily 
through Storycraft training than 
by any other means, just as I be- 
lieve that the talent-test will tell 
one’s aptitude, for writing without 
fail. I say without reservation that 
Frederick Palmer’s instruction has 
been the greatest single factor in 
bringing whatever success I have 
had, including my novel, ‘White 
Russian Passport,’ which is sell- 
ing well.’’ 





TORYCRAFT 


HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 


Writer’s Digest is your best 
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Learn to Write Moneymaking Stories 
Quickly, Easily through Frederick Palmer’s 


Inexpensive Storycraft Training 

Mail 

CERTIFIED Talent Test and 32-page 
“Your Writing Career” 


Coupon Now for 


peg to write, love of writing are important. But 
you know they alone are not enough! 

Certain basic principles of story craftsmanship are 
behind stories that crack the moneymaking markets— 
these principles are lacking in manuscripts that reap 
rejection slips. 


Now, via Frederick Palmer’s New, Personalized 
Storycraft course, you can learn to use these vital 
fundamental principles—guickly, at home, in your 
spare time, for only 17c a day! Added to its profound 
academic knowledge simply presented, this almost 
miraculous new Storycraft method gives you practical, 
immediately usable training. Quickly, surely, step by 
step, you see 100 currently published stories taken 
apart, analyzed in detail. You see, clearly, how the 
authors constructed these paid-for-and-printed stories. 


You learn professional writers’ secret tricks of the 
trade. You actually write—and Frederick Palmer 
personally analyzes your work, guides you all the way. 


No wonder so many Palmer-trained authors enjoy brilliant, 
lucrative writing careers! Why don’t you determine to have 
such a career, too? 


Discover right now whether you have a genuine aptitude for 
writing. Send for Frederick Palmer’s astonishingly accurate 
writing Talent Test—Free! You simply answer a few easy ques- 
tions, and write a sample piece. With no obligation to you, 
Frederick Palmer personally analyzes your answers and your 
work, and gives you an honest, complete report. If you pass, 
you are eligible to take the famous Storycraft course. 

Don’t wait—each passing day may be a day of lost writing 
income. 

Take the first important step toward learning to write salable 
magazine stories—mail the coupon now—this very instant. 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 








Frederick Palmer, President STORYCRAFT 

Academy Bidg. (Dept. 01) 

5617 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood, Calif. 
Send me FREE, without obligation to me: 


1. Storycraft Writing Talent Test and First Writ- 
ing Assignment. You agree to analyze my an- 
swers and my first Writing Assignment and send 
me your personal report on my aptitude. 

. “Your Writing Career’—32 pp. detailing your 
Storycraft Course. 


rm 


Address ‘ 
All inquiries confidential. 
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YOUR POEMS SHOULD SELL 


Submit now for winter, Valentine, Easter and spring mar 









kets. But not flawed verses. For 25 years, I have taught 
poets, versifiers, ng-writers, how to perfect their verses 
and get the f illest returns from them, in luding my work 
as instructor in Vers ication at New York University. Most 
of my work with ivate pu pus, who range from beginners 
to Pulitzer Prize winners, done by corres e. My 


The Glory Road, —-, Rhymin ng ‘Dictionary ar all sina 

Handbook are now . 

profits trom versificati yn? 

yourself to delay longer. 
Send $1 for trial criticism of 1 poem 


CLEMENT WOOD 
Bozenkill, Delanson, N. Y. 


tandard. \Vny negiect ionger the man 


tl ger 
Gwrite’ Phi dag you are eae to 




















SECRETARIAL HELP FOR WRITERS 


research, editing, typing 
— York publish- 
A card will bring 


Competent, experienced library 
Personal submission of manuscripts to 
ers. No commission, Highest references, 
particulars. 


Janet M. Blair — Charlotte Chase 
280 Madison Avenue New York, N. Y. 











Hollywood Writers and Studios Prefer 


Our Manuscript Service 
You, too, will find It superior! 
Expert typing and ed ising based on 10 years of script pro- 
duction for STAGE, *REEN and RADIO, as well as for 
publishers. Accepted ome at our fingertips. Criticism, re- 
vision when desired. Write for rates or 
For prompt service send script fo 


RUSTY'S SECRETARIAL SERVICE 


6715 Hollywood Bivd., HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 
Telephone—Granite 1157 











SONG POEMS WANTED 
To Be Set To Music 


Send your poems of all types to a thoroughly trained and 
well-known composer. More than 150 of my songs and 
arrangements have been accepted for publication. Details of 
Collaboration and Agreement will be sent, should your 
material be adaptable to music. 


J. CHAS. McNEIL 
A. 8. Master of Music 
510-M So. Alexandria, Los Angeles, Calif. 














MELODIES ON APPROVAL 


to your mg poems. Publication of complete piano parts 
Write for latest free information about radio song contest: $, win- 
ners to receive free publication and royaities 

Songwriters now have a better chance for success than ever 
before and many songs from new writers have been accepted. 
Correct work guaranteed. 


Successors to National Songland 


GREAT EASTERN SONG BUREAU 





Dept. 41, WD-9, Thomaston, Me. 





WriTer’s DicEest 


AN IDEA A DAY | 


Monthly Chart for Article Writers 
By FRANK A. DICKSON 
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FOR OCTOBER 


1. A COUPLE OF YOUR CITY WHO ARE 
ENGAGED IN MEDICAL PRACTICE. Slant: 
the outstanding service of the pair to the city. 
Did they study at the same medical college and 
fall in love there? The length of their medical 
career. The task of being a wife, a doctor, and 


possibly a mother; a typical day for the feminine 
medico. MARKET: A local newspaper. 
2. A WOMAN EMBALMER OF YOUR 


STATE. The reason for the selection of such a 
career. Are other members of her family in this 
profession? Her training. Interesting experiences. 
Does the work depress her? How does she feel 
when embalming the bodies of close friends? The 
number of feminine embalmers in your state. 
MARKET: State newspapers. Submit such an 
article to a periodical for funeral directors. 

3. THE FIRST WHITE CHILD BORN IN 
YOUR CITY. The parents and their part in the 
settling of the city. The growth of the settlement 
during the child’s youth, and his or her contri- 
bution to the progress of the community as an 
adult. Elderly citizens should be able to supply 
abundant material. MARKET: A local newspaper. 

4. THE BUSINESS OF MOVING HOUSES. 
Let this be an interview with the operator of a 
house moving company in your section. Details 
about the work, as the method and the time 
required for removals. The largest structures that 
have been moved; those moved the greatest 
distances; and the most difficult removals. 
MARKET: Sectional newspapers. 











New, Easy Way To Win Prize Contests! 





HELEN Waren TRUE, Winthrop, Mass., 
rites: HORT STORY writing and 
CONTESTING are more closely related 
I had realized. Thank you for your 
» helpful criticisms of the Sth. Brevity 
in writing is not a natural talent with me— 
but you certainly possess it to a superla- 
tive degree 
HELEN KING, CONTEST JU oe of 
many Literary Contests, writes: ‘I have 
gone through your lessc ons quite thoroughly, 
and find you have covered all the important 
features . . a very compact, concise, and 
conscientious effort . . . 











EXPERT, 


mobiles, 


PERSONAL CRITICISM OF YOUR CONTEST ENTRIES 
BEFORE YOU SEND THEM TO THE CONTEST JUDGE IS THE 
QUICKEST, EASIEST WAY FOR YOU TO WIN! 

My course is APPROVED by contest judges and ENDORSED by 
International Contest Headquarters. $1,000 Checks, $100 Checks, Auto- 
Refrigerators, Watches, Radios—exciting, valuable prizes of 


every description are being won by my students. 


F Rg € E! ¥ Your name on a postal will bring you ABSOLUTELY 


FREE a special copy of CONTEST FLYER (only one of 


the many features of my EXCLUSIVE, LOW-COST course) which will 
show you HOW TO WIN in many current contests | ! 


NATIONAL SCHOOL of CONTEST WRITING 


JOSEPH LAWRENCE, Director 


Dept. D, 


4627 FERNHILL ROAD 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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5. CITIES AND COUNTIES OF YOUR 
STATE THAT WERE NAMED IN HONOR OF 
WOMEN. Biographical facts about these women 
and the subjects’ main achievements. Have any 
monuments been erected as a means of tribute? 
MARKET: State newspaper. 


G6. THE HISTORY OF THE MEDICAL SO- 
CIETY OF YOUR COUNTY. Its founding and 
charter members. The growth of the society. Its 
size today and present leaders. The president 
with the longest service in that capacity. Mem- 
bers with the oldest practices. MARKET: A local 
newspaper. 


7. AN INTERVIEW WITH A VETERAN 
ORGANIST OF A LOCAL CHURCH. His 
—or her—musical training. Various churches that 
he has served as organist. Does he teach music? 
His favorite hymns; maybe he has composed some 
hymns, Amusing incidents in his career. 
MARKET: A local newspaper. 


8. ARF GALLERIES OF COLLEGES IN 
YOUR STATE. The most valuable paintings in 
them; facts about their painters. The history of 
the galleries and outstanding donors. MARKET: 
State newspapers. 


9. A | FEMININE WOODWORKER OF 
YOUR SECTION. Does she realize a sizable 
income from the building of such articles as 
bookcases, cabinets, and desks? Does she get 
orders from afar? Her most unusual object. An 
insight into her workshop; its equipment. 
MARKET: Sectional newspaper. 


10. THE OPENING OF THE UNITED 
STATES NAVAL ACADEMY. As this took place 
on October 10, 1845, you have an anniversary 
angle. George Bancroft, the Secretary of the 
Navy, prevailed upon Congress to establish the 
school, which is located at Annapolis, Maryland, 
at the site of old Fort Severn. MARKET: A 
local newspaper. 


11. AN INTERVIEW WITH THE COUNTY 
SUPERINTENDENT OF EDUCATION. The 
improvements in school buildings, as well as the 
increase in enrollment, during his administration. 
The largest school in the county. The subject’s 
educational career. Theme: the progress of the 
county educational system under the _ superin- 
tendent’s guidance. MARKET: A local news- 
paper. 


12. A WOMAN FLYING INSTRUCTOR IN 
YOUR STATE. Slant: woman’s significant part 
in the advancement of aviation. The size of the 
Lady Bird’s class; the number of women and 
business men in it. Her youngest and oldest 
pupils. The number of persons she has taught 
the ABC’s of flying. When she learned to fly. 
Thrilling moments during her air career. Any 
crack-ups? MARKET: State newspapers. 


13. AGED SUITS STILL IN USE. Does a 
resident of your section wear a suit that he pur- 
chased three or four decades ago? Its material 
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Having Plot Trouble? 


Then be sure to read the series of articles on 
“How to Plot” in my magazine, REWRITE. 
Detailed Instructions, Proved Formulae, com- 
piled by Successful Authors. 

While they last, 3 issues 25c. Or subscribe: $1 
per year (12 issues). Special Trial Offer: 7 
issues, 50c. “Any writer’s most useful tool.” 


A Systematic Program 


The Sales Record of the writers who work reg- 
ularly with me tells the story. Results. To 
prove it, I’ll meet you half-way. 


Here's How 


New Clients—You may include an extra story of equal 
length (must be over 3000 words) with any mss, accom- 
panied by my regular fee ($1 per 1,000 words, plus re- 
turn postage). two short-shorts may be sent for the 
minimum fee, 

Old Cliente tit you submit more than 5000 words a 
month, there will be a 10% discount. Above 10,000 
20%. (And remember, the word rate on individual 
stories above 5000 words is only 75c per 1000, which 
further reduces the cost.) 


Writers Counsel Service 


My Service is just that: Complete, Friendly, Thorough 
—carries you through from the beginning plot germ to 
the finished sale. can’t “make” you a writer, if you 
haven’t it in you. But I have got maximum results and 
mapped successful programs for hundreds of writers. 


Fall Workshop Groups 


If you live in Greater Boston, New York, Worcester, 
and mean to write reguarly this winter, get in touch 
with me at once about my workshop groups. Small, 
Intensive, Stimulating, they are the ‘‘real thing’’. 


The Service that ‘'Gets Things Done"’ 
WILLIAM E. HARRIS 


Writers Counsel Service 


44 Langdon St. (Tro. 4858) Cambridge, Mass. 
A National Institution Since 1929 











HAVE YOU A PLAY 


. full-length, comedy or drama? I'd 
like to read it! Reasonable fees for 
full analysis and criticism. No punches 
pulled! Rewriting suggestions and 
marketing aid. Postcard brings you 
full particulars. 


REUBEN HANSER 


9609 66th Avenue Forest Hills, N. Y. 











OPPORTUNITIES GALORE! ! 


“You did a remarkable work on the script and the Editor 
of the magazine to whom it was submitted accepted it 
for publication at his regular rates. Congratulations.”’ 
The foregoing commendation is one of the several Soqtnontans 
received from our satisfied clients everywhere. We can help y: 

We specialize in rewriting and ghost-writing of short seemians 
book length novels, radio plays, sermons, speeches, lectures, etc. 
Send your =e for professional —a analysis and criticism. 
Enclose $1.0 for stort: shorts up 2,000 words and $3.00 
from 3,000 o 8.000 wordag’ 

Markets are brisk. Available scripts will be _ marketed in 
Canada and the U. S. A. on 10% commission. Free marketing 
advice. Free circulars. 


Continental Writers and Speakers Bureau 
705 Railways Exchange Bidg. Montreal 
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WRITER’S DIGEST 








WRITER'S DIGEST 
IS FUN TO READ— 





FOR THE BEGINNING WRITER: 


Tips and sound information that enable 
men and women who have never sold fiction, 
but who are intelligent and write good Eng- 
lish, to learn enough about writing to make a 
little money at it. 


FOR THE SELLING WRITER: 


Market requirements and news of new pub- 
lications that enable writers who are now sell- 
ing their work to sell a lot more of it at higher 


prices. 


FOR THE WOULD-BE WRITER: 


New and accurate ideas and facts about 
writing for persons whose preconceived notions 
about the profession are mistaken. 


FOR EVERY WRITER: 
WRITER'S DIGEST is fun to read! Slick 


writers take 5-cent-a-word time to see what's 
new in WRITER'S DIGEST. Pulpsters stop the 
cent-a-word mill long enough to take a look. 
And dewy-eyed hopefuls, heart-in-mouth, just 
HAVE to finish their copies before they go 
back to the desk to finish their "best story — 
so far." 


Come In — The Reading's Fun! 


A six-month subscription ($1.00) is offered 
on our usual money-back guarantee. If you 
don't like the third issue, drop us a postcard, 
and we'll refund your money in full. Only a 
publisher with a genuine service to offer can 
make such a guarantee. 





Writer's Digest 
22 East 12th St. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Gentlemen: 


Enter my six-month subscription to WRITER'S 
DIGEST for which | enclose $1.00. 


re 
Address 


City : Re er: eee 
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and price. The special care with which the 
owner has kept the suit. MARKET: Sectional 
newspaper. 


14. AN INTERVIEW WITH THE CHAP- 
LAIN OF THE STATE PENITENTIARY. His 
main problems at the prison. How he tries to 
help prisoners, at the conclusion of their terms, 
find jobs. The interest of prisoners in religion. 
Inmates who later became ministers. 

15. A HOME FOR INEBRIATE PERSONS, 
IN YOUR STATE. Its founder and also the 
present operator. The treatment of habitual 
drunkards; the average age; the extent of women 
patients. 

16. CHAMPION EATERS OF YOUR CITY. 
Who has consumed the most food at a single 
sitting? Were there any ill effects; were any 
bets behind the gastric feats? Go to cafe opera- 
tors for details about such occasions, which gen- 
erally take place in such establishments. 


17. A TOY-LENDING LIBRARY IN YOUR 
SECTION. The librarian and her assistants. How 
the library is operated on the same plan as a 
book-lending library. The amount of toys; the 
most popular of them among children. The mem- 
bership of the library. 


1S. THE FIRST HYDRO-ELECTRIC PLANT 
IN YOUR STATE. The development of the 
project; the sponsors. The size of the investment. 
The engineer and his accomplishments in_ this 
field. The earliest users of the power from the 
plant. The article’s slant: the enterprise’s stimu- 
lus to manufacturing. MARKET: State news- 
papers. 


19. THE OLDEST FOOTBALL FAN IN 
YOUR CITY. Was he a one-time player himself? 
Has he established a record in attendance? The 
most thrilling games and plays within his mem- 
ory. His favorite players, past and present. 

20. MINK RAISING. How the operator of 
a mink farm in your state started the enterprise. 
Give the number of animals he has at present, 
showing the growth since the beginning. The 
financial return from the sale of breeding stock 
and pelts; the price of pelts. The great oppor- 
tunities in the business, with the almost total dis- 
appearance of the wild mink supply. Slant: the 
importance of mink raising. 

21. THE LIFE STORY OF A BLIND MIN- 
ISTER OF YOUR SECTION. Does his wife lend 
a helping hand in his religious endeavors, serving 
as his “eyes”? His study for the ministry. The 
length of his ministerial service. Churches he has 
served. Has he been a benefactor of the blind 
in a spiritual way? MARKET: Sectional news- 
papers. Here is a natural for a religious magazine. 


22. THE PREPARATION OF FOOD AT A 
NEARBY COLLEGE. Interview the mess officer. 
Point: how he keeps the students plump and 
healthy. The quantity of food cooked each day; 
the cost. The cooks at the college; the oldest 
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The favorite dishes at the 
A local newspaper. 


workers among them. 
institution. MARKET: 


23. WEALTHY PRISONERS IN THE 
STATE PENITENTIARY. How they acquired 
their riches. Are they opearting some large busi- 
ness while an inmate of the prison? It is possible 
a prisoner might be putting money into church 
activities! 


24. LOCAL BOYS WHO PROFITABLY 
OPERATE A SMALL PRINTING SHOP. The 
group’s equipment and experience in printing. 
The boys’ ultimate ambitions. Do they intend to 
use their profits for their college tuition? MAR- 
KET: A local newspaper. 


25. A COLLECTOR OF IMPORTANT DOC- 
UMENTS BEARING UPON AMERICAN HIS- 
TORY. Interview such a collector in your state. 
His beginning. The most valuable documents in 
his possession; how they were obtained. Do they 
shed any new light on some event? MARKET: 
State newspapers. 


26. THE OLDEST DOLLS IN YOUR CITY. 
In all probability, some woman has a doll that is 
a century or more old and which once belonged to 
her grandmother or great-grandmother. How many 
generations of children have played with the doll? 
MARKET: A local newspaper. 


27. NAVY DAY. Write up the creation of the 
Navy Department by Act of Congress on April 30, 
1798, making the Secretary a member of the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet. The first Secretary of the Navy, 
who was Benjamin Stoddert, of Maryland; he 
was appointed by President John Adams and also 
served under President Thomas Jefferson. MAR- 
KET: A local newspaper. 


28. UNIQUE BURGLAR ALARMS. Contact 
a local police officer for information. The best 
alarms, in his opinion. Has some local resident 
patented an alarm and reaped considerable re- 
muneration from it? MARKET: A local news- 
paper. The article should be welcomed by a me- 
chanical magazine, as Popular Mechanics, Me- 
chanix Illustrated, or Popular Science Monthly. 


29. THE RAISING OF MILK GOATS IN 
YOUR STATE. Enterprising farmers who engage 
in goat raising on a scientific basis, not for the 
meat but for the milk, which is extensively used 
to feed hospital patients because it is more easily 
digested than cow milk. The importance of goat 
milk as an aid to infants and invalids)s MARKET: 
State newspapers. The editor of a rural publica- 
tion is a likely buyer. 


30. THE BEST MARKSMEN AMONG THE 
LOCAL POLICE. Regular target practice. Police 
pistol clubs in your state and their shooting 
matches. When expert marksmanship saved an 
officer’s life. MARKET: A local newspaper. 

31. HALLOWE’EN. The making of false 
faces; describe a visit to such a factory. The ex- 
tent of mask sales at local dime stores. MARKET: 
A local newspaper. 
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Learn rat i English with Sherwin Cody’s 
new inventio: No rules to memorize. Like 
a fascinating game. Spare-time study. 15 
minutes each day quickly gives you command 
of English. Send for free book, ‘‘How You 
Can Master po ll English in 15 minutes a 
sui WIN ‘coy ScHO 
OL OF 
1189 Searle Buildin o uaanebee: N.Y 












FREE! One Thousand Words 
Typed Accurately, 


neatly, wien absolutely free for new pro bd this month 
only. Additional—30c per thousand, includes: extra 
pages, carbon, mailed flat. 

WRITER’S AID 


3923 Spokane Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 








A complete course. 


WRITERS: HERE'S HOW! 


mul 
'F—YOU ARE SEEKING A CRITICISM AND SALES “SEI 
1F—you desire PLOTS, need TYPIN' 


WRITERS: HELP YOURSELVES! (ro “crn's*"; book $4 
E 
IN 


, $3 to 6,000: 
Free resubintinoione. Writing classes and club in Chicago lone (.50) 


MILDRED I. REID 


oer and Literary Technicis’ 
213112 Ridge Bivd. ~ yee el (Chicago), tll. 





HEALY'S CONTEST BULLETIN 
Box 413, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


has listed prize contests awarding millions of dollars in 
the 12 years of its existence. 


$1 a year monthly; 20c a copy. 


T. A. MULLEN, Editor 





SHOLL'S HUMANITONE 


Applied Thesaurus 
414 7x92" pages; green buckram. $3 by insured parcel post. 


Guaranteed to improve your writing and plot building or 
ir money back 


VERBIS PUBLISHING CO. 
P. O. Box 133, Flushing, New York 





FACTUAL WRITER SPECIALISTS 


represented on a straight commission basis. No reading or 
other fees. No demand for exclusive representation. Open- 
ings exist in some lines. Access to some normally- closed, 
little-known markets 

What manuscripts have you to offer? 


ERNEST A. DENCH 
Factual Author's Agent (no fiction) 
Ho-Ho-kus, New Jersey 





MANUSCRIPT ENVELOPES 


An author says ‘“‘Your prompt service is remarkable; the 
quality of your material the best I have found.’ 

££ FF 8 £ °c $1.00 

36 6x9 and 36 644x9% 1.00 

me se Se Se ear 1.00 

Prices subject_to change without notice. Add 10% west of 
Rockies or Canada. Add 5% bank exchange to checks. 
Complete list on request. Writers books for sale, rent. 


LEE E. GOOCH, Box 202, Hernando, Miss. 








Work with Actual 
FICTION WRITERS 


We have a limited number of actual authors who are avail- 
able to you for individual instruction, advice and collaboration, 


Write for Free Descriptive Folder 


THE WRITER'S GUILD 
509 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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PERSONALS 


The circulation of WRITER’S DIGEST is much greater 
than that of any other writer’s magazine. Each issue is 
read by beginning writers, professional writers, editors, pub- 
lishers, pub: blicity men, theatrical producers, advertising agen- 
cies, and newspaper men throughout United States, Canada 
and writers’ colonies in a score of foreign countries. 

Rates for the Personal Column are seven cents a word. 
Using a box number counts the same as five words. Adver- 
tisers report unusually fine results. 

No stationer, literary critic, literary agent, typewriter, 
correspondence school or typist copy oeees by the column. 
Payment in coin, stamps, or check. Send copy with cash 
to cover the October issue on or before September 12 

We ask anyone who has a complaint on an advertiser 
in our ‘personal’? department to get in touch, please, with 
WRITER’S DIGEST promptly. 





POSITION WANTED WITH WRITER OR LITERARY 
COACH—Widow, 35, college. Six years secretarial 
Possess definite 


experience. Capable housekeeper. 
literary ability, but meed coaching. Small salary 
essential. Box W-5. 


BEGINNERS—NEW ORLEANS—Let’s form writer’s 
club. Dan Monroe, 2410 Carondelet, New Orleans, 
Louisiana. 


21 MOST BEAUTIFUL XMAS GREETINGS you have 
seen for $1. Money back unless you agree! Lee 
Gooch, Hernando, Miss. 





DO YOU BELIEVE that a worthy, capable man, can 
sometimes be thwarted by finances alone ‘> 
I am a writer (41). Single. Ambitious, educated, 
good family back-ground. A-1 personality and ap- 
pearance. I need a loan, but not a gift! Will con- 
sider any reasonable proposition. Urgent. Box V-4. 





HOW TO WIN PRIZE CONTESTS—32 pages, 10c. 
Bison Research, Buffalo A-1, Minnesota. 
SOCIAL CORRESPONDENCE CLUB—Make new 


friends through the world’s foremost select corre- 
spondence club. Confidential, painstaking service for 
refined but lonely men and women. _ Established 
1922. Members everywhere. Sealed particulars free. 
Evan Moore, Box 988, Jacksonville, Fla. 


DRAMATIC, SALABLE, detailed 
50c; 3 for $1. Novel plot $1. 


STUDY FOR DEGREE 





short story plot, 
Box H-4. 


in Psychology, Metaphysics, 
Theology; and for Spiritual Unfoldment. Home 
study. Chartered college. Free catalog. College 
of Universal Truth, 20-M East Jackson, Chicago. 


SELL YOUR “REJECTS” by slanted re-styling. De- 
tails free. Marksman, 10304 Fedora, Los Angeles, 
California. 


BENJAMIN DORFMAN analyzes your + %*™e 
dollar. 115 Parkside Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y 


BOOK BARGAINS. Catalogue a 
WD, 30 Church, New York Cit 





One 





Renseb Press- 


8 MM and 16 MM CAMERAS, Projectors and Films. 
Lists, free. (Art film samples, 10c.) Box 108, Lef- 
fert’s Station, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SOMEONE STEALING YOUR STORY IDEAS? Addi- 
tional protection before submittin How? Send 
quarter cash. Cyril Lindquist,  &.. on Saint 
Croix, Minn. 


$10 A WEEK writing poems. 
50 best markets sent for 25c. 
mar, Minn. 








Full instructions and 
Charles Olive, Will- 





LOVE, MARRIAGE, or unruly children problems? Ex- 
plain fully. Competent, confidential advice. $1.00. 
Box 669, New Bedford, Mass. 


ONE-EYED AP MAN, 31, wants photography work. 
Travel anywhere. Ten years’ newspaper experience. 
Fg story plots, 2 for $1. Guy Detrick, Big Prairie, 

o. 








HAVE PRIVATE New York mail address. 35 cents 
monthly. Stamp please. Clarke, 147 West 66 St., 
New York. 


WRITER’s DIGEST 


101 IDEAS FOR JUVENILE ARTICLES. Dime and 
stamp. Miller, 305142 W. 11th St., Los Angeles, 
California. 





ORIGINAL MATERIAL written for radio, 
screen, syndication. Hilarious prose. Hilarious 
verse. Stars’ lyric theme song compositions. Gen- 
uine merit. Recognized author. Royalty or outright 
purchase. Material protected. Reference required. 
Box W-7. 


ALL WRITERS PICNIC, Sept. 14, Venice, Cal. 
25c. Georgia Nicholas, 1805 Ocean Front. 
3-4473. 


stage, 





Tickets 
Ariz. 





VERY CAPABLE author’s secretary anxious for legiti- 
mate permanent position. Excellent references. 
Box W-1. 


INCORRECT ENGLISH, 
tion, handicap your selling chances. 
correct, 40c thousand words or fraction; 
lengths, lower rates; stamped return envelope. 
Walgrave, 1223 Emerson, Denver, Colo. 





sentence structure, punctua- 
Expert will 
book 
Gene 





INCREASE YOUR INCOME—100 ways. Newspaper 
research, writing, typing, clipping, reporting. Lit- 
erature, stamp. Hinkle Press, W-907, Joplin, Mo. 





ARE YOUR OPPORTUNITIES for making congenial 

contacts limited? Then—join THE FRIENDSHIP 

LUB. Write Charlotte Kay, Box 670, Seattle, Wash. 
Postage, please. 





RESEARCH—Congressional Library, Government Bu- 
reaus. Experienced. Accurate. Reasonable. Six 
languages. Ghostwriting, all kinds. John Crehore, 
Washington Grove, Md. 


AUSTIN, TEXAS PULP WRITERS —Let’s get to- 
gether for mutual help. Box W-4. 


CARTOON IDEAS WRITTEN. 
Dickens, Chicago. 








Frankel, 3623W 





FORTY ACRE TRACTS of resort land, either in Ar- 
kansas Ozarks or Florida, for sale by private owner, 
five dollars per acre. Will consider contracts. James 
DeWeerd, Fairmount, Ind. 





WOMAN, FORTY, budding author, isolated on farm, 
wishes to hear from others. Lorine Schlegel, Hill- 
man, Minn. 





UNIVERSITY PROFESSOR supplies political, eco- 
nomic, sociological information useful to all writers. 
Write your questions, problems, needs. Rates rea- 
sonable. G. H. Smith, Kings Highway, Shelton, Conn. 





RHYMING DICTIONARY—64 pages, 20c. 


Buffalo-5, Minnesota. 


Carlos, 





WINNERS WEEKLY—Profits for prize seekers. 
10c. Box 77, Morris Heights, New York. 


Copy 





COUNTRY PLACE IN SOUTH FOR SALE—Reason- 
able. Box X-10. 





OPPORTUNITIES GALORE!!! Worried??? We can 
help you. Fifteen years helping people everywhere. 
Testimonials. Send $1.00 with questions, personal 
problems, birth-date, etc. W. Billings, Consultant 
Sent, 705 Railway Exchange Bldg., Montreal, 

anada. 





RESEARCH. Correspondence invited. Reasonable. 
Nevada Research Service, Box 1207, Reno. 





COOK’S PLOTTO AND KEY: Occupation leaves no 
time for writing. Will sell my brand new Plotto 





and Key for $8. Florence Remerfeld, 1244 Grand 
Concourse, New York, N. Y. 
WRITER’S “TOOLS” that build “live” characters— 


outstanding plots. 1,000 “Verbs of Action”; 1,500 
(new) “Character Reactions”; 1,000 “Vivid Adjec- 
tives”. Set $1. ptember order include 1,000 
“Synonyms Said” Free. Writer-Craft, 729 South 


Figueroa St., Los Angeles. 





CHICAGO WRITERS—lInterested in the bizarre, the 


unusual? Personal. Write Box W-8. 
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VEST POCKET PERPETUAL CALENDAR. Conven- 
tional form, easily read. On front: Instant refer- 
ence to eleven current years. On back: Simple 
seven-line table covering 400-year Gregorian cycle. 
Three thicknesses of cardboard, playing-card size. 
Dime (coin) postpaid. W. A oran, Antigo, Wis. 





PENPALS? Illustrated magazine, 100 addresses, 25c. 
Western Agency, 708-F Hillstreet Bldg., Los An- 
geles. 


REFUGEE’S CLUB. Big idea. Give old and new ad- 
dress. Send $1.00 membership fee to: Albert North, 
Box 1152, Greensboro, N. C. 


SUCCESS AS A PUBLIC STENOGRAPHER. Tested 
ways for getting new business and making more 
money. One dollar. Milier, 305142 W. 11th St., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


YOUR PERSONAL PROBLEMS with self ad- 


SEND 
dressed stamped envelope and voluntary fee to 
Personal Problems Advisor, Route 2, Box 811, 


Tacoma, Washington. 





POSITION as housekeeper or companion by widow, 
middle aged, pleasant. Good family and education. 
Prefer elderly gentleman or couple, also south. Mrs. 
Clark, P. O. Box 308, West Hartford, Conn. 


START THE BUDDY BOOK CLUBS in your territory. 
Highly fascinating game. Material and instructions, 
25 cents. Richland Syndicate, Martin, Tenn. 


NEW CONTACTS—thru our Personal Service dedi- 
cated to the promotion of friendships. Discriminat- 
ing clientele, all faiths. Write or telephone Grace 
Bowes, American Service, 236-WD West 70th St., 
New York City. Telephone ENDicott 2-4680. 


COOK’S PLOTTO, like new, $8. 
Emerson, Denver, Colo. 


EDITORS—PUBLISHERS! Humorous weekly news- 
paper columns written. 


Stamp brings samples and 
particulars. 


Hanlon, 95 Franklin, Auburn, N. Y. 
“THE SECRET HOW TO PROSPER,” 


Gene Walgrave, 1223 


25c coin or 


stamps. Lightning Speed Mfg. Co., Streator, IIl. 
“HEART-EASE FOR HEART-ACHES.” Voluntary 
fee. Self-addressed, stamped envelope. Aunt Nina, 


Route 1, Roulette, Pa. 


GHOST WRITING — PUBLICITY — RESEARCH by 
Author-Editor. Thirteen years experience. Confi- 





dential papers, reports prepared. Louis Marlett, 
5403 Black, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
YOU’LL WRITE SALABLE HUMOR after reading 


Frankel’s Gag-Joke Book. Exciting, stimulating, 13c. 
Frankel, 3623W Dickens, Chicago. 


DISTINCTIVE PRINTING — Books, private editions, 
for authors direct. The Sentinel, 163 State Street, 
Meriden, Conn. 


2,500 USED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES, BOOKS. 
Large 50-page bargain list, 10c. anted—books, 
courses. Thomas Reid, Plymouth, Pa. 


CLARKES AMERICAN CORRESPONDENCE CLUB. 
Personal service to members. Introductions when 
possible. Stamp, please. 147 West 66 St., N. Y. 


WIDOW AND WIDOWERS CLUB. Non-married eligi- 
ble. Some wealthy. Registration, $5.00. Confiden- 
tial details free. Write John Rankin, Springfield, 
Missouri. 


IDEAS FOR PLOTS AND CHARACTERS in the dic- 
tionary. How to find them, 25c (coin) and stamp. 
P. N. Holst, 124 East State, Savannah, Ga. 











POETS! Earn $50 month selling poems. Spare time. 
8 methods, 25c. Foster Hays, Waynesburg, Ky. 





GHOST WRITING pays well ($205 for 4 recent arti- 
cles); strong, varied demand; true experiences of 
selling writer; how to originate, develop idea, con- 
tact “author,” obtain assignment, write sure fire 
material, complete instructions, $1.00. William R. 
Murphy, Spencerian College, Cleveland, Ohio. 


HAIL! BOHEMIANS ALL! The Bohemian Parade, 
a beautiful magazine, sponsors a brilliant array of 
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congenial contacts, interesting correspondence for 


male and female, all ages. Copy and facts, 10c. 
Geo. O. Gullock, Vineland, N. J. 
YOUR NAME MAY LIVE FOREVER! Join the 


United States Rocket Society. Dime brings details. 
R. L. Farnsworth, 4108 N. Kenmore, Chicago. 


“SELLING CARTOON GAG IDEAS.” Recommended 
by leading cartoonists. $1.00. President Press, 155 
E. 47 St., New York City. 


HIGH PRICES for clever, original greeting card verses 
all kinds. Box W-3. 


MAIL ORDER your opportunity. “Opportunity Book” 
outlines many money-making plans; few dollars 
needed; 25 cents postpaid, or write for free litera- 
oe. M. W. Waddell, 245 East 77th Street, New 

ork. 


HINDU OR MOHAMMEDAN CONTACT desired for 
checkup on my Indian manuscript. Suitable pay- 
ment arranged. Write inquiry. Box W-2. 


WRITING AND SELLING FILLERS. A_ complete 
folio of instructions, policy and market list, $1.00 
postpaid. Free circular. Richard Publishing Serv- 
ice, 4340 Maple Avenue, Dallas, Texas. 


GET ACQUAINTED, Men 


and Women. Friendly. 
Romantic. Stamp appreciated. May Kennedy, Box 
1443, Indianapolis, Ind. 


THE PROMISED LAND YET AHEAD. Sixteen years 
in the financial wilderness of the Miami Real Estate 
Boom. Wanted, publication to carry narrative. J. 
QO. Callaghan, 2118 North West 33rd St., Miami, Fla. 


A NEW, STEADY, INCOME SOURCE may be devel- 
oped in your community. Read The Who, Why and 
How of Writing Living Personality Sketches. Send 
dollar. Phail Phillips, Box 1953, Amarillo, Texas. 


GAG-WRITING! GAG-CARTOONING! Helpful Hints, 
Markets, Cartoons, Laughs! Read “The Cartoon- 
ing World”. 25c¢ copy. Porcelli, 1335 South Cali- 
fornia Blvd., Chicago. : 

INTERNATIONAL SOCIAL INTRODUCTION BU- 

REAU. Worthwhile new friends. Many wealthy. All 

ages, religions. Interested? Particulars (sealed), 

stamp. Mrs. Friend, 600 West 138th, New York. 


HISTORICAL NOVELS—Old, new, out-of-print and 
unusual, from all periods of history. Thrilling facts 
of history combined with the art of story writing. 
Classified descriptive list booklet, 10c. Historical 
Novel Service, Middleville, New York. 


CERTIFIED MEDIUM — Questions 
$1.00. 





answered, 3 for 
Ray, 304 Washington Ave., Abany, N. Y. 


I BELIEVE I AM GIFTED TO HELP YOU. Tell me 
your personal problem. Send self-address, stamped 
envelope and voluntary fee. Roland, Box 382, Ran- 


toul, Ill. 

FORTY DOLLARS A MONTH writing Fillers, Facts, 
Figures, Methods, Markets, 25c. Gloria Press, 
19264%2-D Bonsallo, Los Angeles, Calif. 

BOOKLETS PRINTED (reasonable). Bison, Buffalo- 
Al, Minnesota. 

OFFICIAL FREE-LANCE “PRESS CARDS” in your 


name, $1; Auto “Press” Signs, $1. 
1934 11th, Washington, D. C. 


FIFTY FICTION TERMS EXPLAINED. Improve your 
stories with my glossary, 10c. Nicholas, Box 247, 
Venice, Calif. 


Press Supplies, 


SONGWRITERS—Stamp brings copy of “The Tune- 
smith” magazine, 213 Main, Buffalo. 


LONELY RADIOMAN, 23, will correspond with under- 
standing females anywhere. S. Hoffman, c/o U.S.S. 
Concord, Honolulu, T. H 


LIKE TO WRITE? Earn plenty $3-$10 checks re- 
writing news items, etc., spare time. Enclose stamp. 
O'Neill, 2010 Atkinson, Detroit. 





BRUNETTE, beautiful, bored, twenty. Desires inter- 
esting correspondence. Box W-6. 
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WRITER'S 





I’m here to sell your manu- 
script — not tocriticize tt. 


Naturally, like the shoe salesman, I sell 
more by keeping my customer (The Edi- 
tor) satisfied, than I could by high-pres- 
suring him into buying material unsuited 
to his requirements. 

If I ask to make some small alteration 
in your script it is with the idea of keep- 
ing our mutual customer satisfied—not a 
means of selling you a course in writing. 
Before you choose the man to be your 
New York representative you should first 
ask yourself: 

“Do I need a critic or a salesman?” 

Almost anyone who can read can find fault 
with your writing. It requires a salesman to 
sell it. 

A penny postcard will bring you my MAG- 
AZINE MAP, showing my position in relation 
to over 400 editorial check books. 

It also tells you how I handle the job of get- 
ting you your share of the checks. 


DANIEL RYERSON 
155 East 39th Street New York City 


In the heart of the publishing district. 
Specializing in personal submission to editors. 











“WRITING AND SELLING FILLERS” 


one-lesson course in Fol'o Form on Writing and 
covering the subject from paragraph 
Includes large Market List. 


Free Literature 


A complete c 
Selling short material, 
to one thousand word articles. 


One Dollar Postpaid. 


RICHARD PUBLISHING SERVICE 
4340 Maple Avenue, Dept. D Dallas, Texas 











TO SLICK PAPER 
SHORT STORY WRITERS 


I am a short story analyst. specializing on scripts aimed 
toward the slick markets. Have you a story which doesn’t 
uite make the grade? . . . Or are you working on some- 
thing which doesn’t quite satisfy? . . . Then send me 
our scripts—or write. I don’t charge for reading. 
Positively no other service than short story analysis. 


JAIME PALMER 


Short Story Specialist 





Hollywood Hotel, Hollywood, California 











STORIES BOOKS PLAYS | 


rofessionally corrected and typed. No erasures. | 
Fine 20 20-Ib. rag- content Bond. Carbon copy on white 13-lb. 

Bond. Mailed flat in double envelope. Rates per 1000 | 
words: Books 30c; shorter lengths 35c; radio plays 

| 50c. Verse rc line. lus postage. Minimum $1.00. | 
Rates for extensive revision and criticism, on request 

| A Massachusetts regular client writes: “Next to a | 

check, nothing looks better to me in 

| typing—and editing. | 

Selling Writers Use My Service 


| ETHEL O. ROSBOROUGH | 
| 


1730 West 100th Street Chicago, Illinois | 


your expert 


Writer’s Digest is your best 





DIGEST 


“THE PAY SIDE OF POETRY WRITING,” tells Kind, 
How and Where to sell poems. Examples and 205 


revised markets, 50c. Gloria Press, 192614-D Bon- 
sallo, Los Angeles, Calif. 


LONELY? Highways to Romance! Nationwide! Ro- 
mantic, Charming, Captivating. Descriptions you'll 
like. Reedy, 2149-D, Jackson, Chicago. 


PUBLISHERS OF BOOKS on Physical Research, Spir- 
itualism, Astrology, Psychiatry, etc. uery before 
submitting manuscript. New Horizon Publishers, 
Darlington, Wisc. 


BEGINNER’S FREE LANCE MARKETS, 25c. 
1322 Commonwealth, Boston, Mass. 


Briggs, 


HAVING PLOTTING TROUBLE? Send for How to 
Write Any Kind Original Plot From Sears, Roebuck 
Catalogue, $1. This is no hokum—it actually works! 
Mailed postpaid. Plotamatic, Box 1272, Columbus, 
Georgia. 


UNHAPPY ? 
year. No list or magazine. 
Guaranteed. Free, sealed particulars. 
now, Box 86, Shelbyville, Tenn. 


TRY a personal letter campaign for ene 
World’s Simplest Method. 
Wesley Rose- 


Rural 


GET CHECKS from smalltown publications. 
Press 


Writer and Special Correspondent Plan, 25c. 
192642 Bonsallo, Los Angeles, Calif. 


10c BUYS BRAND NEW LIST of legitimate music 
publishers who publish new writers’ songs at pub- 
lishers’ expense and broadcast on all networks. 
Professionals, Sausalito, Calif. 


WANTED: Used copy Cook’s Plotto and Key. Quick 
sale is priced right. How much? Mate Deas, 165 
Baxter Street, Athens, Ga. 


BOOM! BOOM! Handy list of war markets for fic- 
tion, fact articles, humor. 15c coin. Tully, 62 
Division, Danbury, Conn. 

SHORT PARAGRAPHS SELL READILY. Send 25c 


for details and markets. The Writers Service, Box 


1355, Lubboch, Texas. 


GO INTO BUSINESS—Start Correspondence Club with 
$1.00. We furnish everything and teach you. Com- 
plete plans, 25c. Reedy-B, 2149 Jackson, Chicago. 

LONESOME? 
dresses, 10c. 


Nationwide Magazine, Photos; Ad- 
Morrelle, 130-Noi State, Chicago. 


LYRICISTS! Collaborate on fifty-fifty basis with com- 
posers. Send stamp to Tunesmith, 213 Main, Buffalo. 


USED WRITER’S BOOKS—over 200 on Short Short, 
Plotting, Novel Writing, etc. Will sell, rent, or 
trade. Free List. Walter Casey, Canisteo, N. Y. 


BLUE-EYED JEWISH GIRLS—Genial, Intelligent! 
Am New York man in thirties, look Russian, college 
graduate, accomplishments recognized, important 
position. Please write, stating age, education, color 
of hair, eyes, talents, snapshot. Box W-9. 





WE BUY gag, strip cartoons, stories, articles, ideas 
on all. Exchange Syndicate, 1620 Upper Parkway 
So., Wauwatosa, (Milwaukee) Wis. 





FREE: “PRESS” IDENTITY ARM BANDS to writers, 
reporters and free-lancers. Press cards, auto signs, 
etc. Press Service, 1934 Eleventh, Washington, D. C. 

















WRITERS CIRCLE 


Literary Revision and Typewriting Department open 

all writers. Thousands are familiar with this HELPFUL 
RVICE since 1918 

Our competent prefessional hag od aad eae oe open write 

Scripts ready for submissi ion at_ SPECIAL RATES. 

pete il Hh mss. WANTED. FOR SUBLICATION. INQUIRIES 


and PROFES- 


manu- 


: Manuscripts soourately. 
typewritten, includ ag, a 
S000 words or iess bove 


$00 
WRITERS CIRCLE, WD, 30 Church St., New York City 


neatly, 
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BOOKS 


After a conscientious survey of over a score of publisher's book 
catalogues, WRITER’S DIGEST recommends the following books 
to its readers. All books selected make interesting reading and 
are authoritative. All are sold on a money-back guarantee. 





Get It Right $3.50 


ohn B. Opdycke 
ag 


— Dictionary 250 
™m ,_ = Word and How to | 


Use It wel 
: a Turck Baker 
Roget’s Thesaurus 1.00 | 
Peter Mark Roget 
Webster’s Dictionary 1.25 
Write It Right 1.00 
Ambrose Bierce 
Commonsense Grammar 2.00 
Janet Rankin Aiken 
English Grammar Simplified.... 1.25 
James C. Fernal 
Writing Good English:......... 2.00 
§ erg Esenwein 
Verb Finder ee 
Soule’s Synonyms ee 
Don’t Say It . . 5.00 
John B. Opdycke 
PLAYWRITING 
Write That Play. ace 3.00 
Kenneth Rowe 
Theory and Technique of 
Playwriting sass . 2.75 
john H. Lawson 
So You're Writing a Play? . 
Clayton Hamilton 
Radio Dictionary 50 
Leonard Lewis 
Radio Writing . 2.50 
Peter Dixon 
Gateway to Radio , 2.50 
Firth and Erskine 
Radio Sketches and How to 
rite em ; . 2.00 
Peter Dixon 
Do’s _ Don’ts of Radio 
Wri “ 1.00 
"Ralph Rogers 
New Technique of omen 
Writing 4 dang 3.00 
Lamar Lane 
How to Write and Sell Film 
Stories + oe 
Frances Marion 
Hollywood’s Movie 
Commandments . 2.93 
j. Martin 
Radio Writing 3.75 
Max Wylie 
POETRY OR VERSE 
Poems Editors Buy.......... 3.50 
Edith Cherrington 
First Principles of Verse 2.00 
Robert Hillyer 
Rhymes and Meters ae 
Horatio Winslow 
Walker’s Rhyming Dictionary. 1.75 
pA Walker 
How to Revise Your Own Poems 1.25 
Anne Hamilton 
Points About Poetry........... -50 
Donald G. French 
Complete Rhyming Dictionary... 2.00 
Clement Wood 
Verse Writing Simplified. .. 1.50 
Robert Kingery Buell 
The ay > tog Lexicon... : oe 
Andrew Loring 
The ay Eolucigtes of Poetry. 2.50 
Anne Hamilton 
Poet’s Handbook 4.50 





Clement Wood 


PLOT CONSTRUCTION 
Analysis of the Shert Short Story 1.00 


Plotto 25.00 
Wm. Wallace Cook 


| 


| Plot of the Short Sto 1.25 MISCELLANEOUS 


Henry Albert Phillips _ Thirty-Six Dramatic Situations.. 2.00 
Plots and Personalities Georges Polti 
. E. Downey & E. H. Slosson | Writing the M Article... 2.00 
Charles Carson 
MARKETING MANUSCRIPTS | Making Manuscripts Salable.... 2.00 


Walter Des Marais 
| Protection of Literary Property 3.75 
} Philip Wittenberg 


The wae Market........... $3.00 


Mathieu 





1941 Y k 
Gui ad ae one henesenie -. Modern Sees Sain. . 3.00 
Photo-Market Guide .......... . ¥. SLGITY SUESTMER 
wes P. | one 35 | Magazine Article aaa ; 3.25 
hoto Almana } rennecke 
— & Market | oo Content Geld ... _ 1.00 
ee. Novels to Sell 2.50 
SONG WRITING aurence D’Orsay 
F A | Murder Manual .. 1.00 
pe nae “aur wed ; 1.50 | Underworld and Prison ‘Slang .. 1.00 
Sigmund Spaeth | Sea and Navy Writer’s — - a 
oe, Nurse and Hospi 
The - ¢ ins Writing....... 1.00 | ius Veale Gabbe. . 2% 
So You Want to Write a Song.. 1.00! Air Story Writer’s Guide. . . 
Robert Bruce . Cowboy Lingo ieee ae 
| Bono rT. ‘Adams’ 
CAMERA PROFITS | This _ ? oe 1.75 
fi war: eeks 
oo ed 50 | The Profit in Writing. . 3.00 
H. Rossiter Snyder | Laurence D’Orsay 
Fifty Dollars a Week with Car | Psychology o the Writer. . 2.50 
and Camera SESSA Prof. H. K. Nixon 
Paul G. Holt @ H.R. Snyder | The Writer’s sco 39% 2.50 
James Knap Reeve 
SHORT STORY WRITING | Chas = Feature Writing....... 2.75 
Plotting—How to Have a Brain isin ! "The Sai y= ae 1.50 
CE oe et alll All Synonyms for “said 
. jac oodfor | How to Prepart Mss. and 
Short Story Technique 1.25; Contest Entries .. —_ 
David ~ The Gag Builder . 1.00 
Narrative Techniqu . 2.50 Don Ulsh 
Thomas H. Veceli | Learning to Write . 1.00 
Trial & Error. . . 3.00 Dorothy Hubbard 
Jack W. oodford The Art of Cartooning......... 1.00 
Stories You Can Sell ; . 3.00 Chuck Thorndike | 
Laurence D’ Orsay The Secrets of Cartooning . 1.00 
Writing for Profit..... . 3.00 Chuck Thorndike 
. Wilhelm | Turn Your Humor Into Money. . 1.00 
Technique of Fiction Writing. . 1.75! Sidney K. Margolis 
S. Dowst a to Make Money By n 
The Writing of Ficti . 3.00 riting Seine aits 
“ po S. el Selling What ‘ou Write se 
Fundamentals of Fiction Writing 2.00 Donald MacCampbell 
Arthur S. Hoffman Prize -peeaainoned to eal 
Juvenile Story Writing 2.00, Them ; > oa 
obinson Helen Kin, 
My Juvenile Success Secrets... 2.00 Business Paper Writing 2.50 
‘ill Herman Pauline & Wilfred Redmond 
The Story’s the Thing 2.00 Writing and Selling Special 
w Agnes oueeeee ‘ on = —- pipeceseenaee 3.65 
iti As 00 | elen atterson 
* yp td H. Uceeli The Mind i Se es. 1.00 
Magazine Writing and Editin; 3.25 james Harvey Robinson 
ive tion The Art of Useful Writing..... 2.00 
Writing the ha Story..... 2.00 Walter B. Pitkin 
May Emery Hall Writers—Here’s How!.......... 1.00 
Wilting Bowe ws a -. . 2.50 Mildred I. Reid 
alter ampove. ° 
How h Revise Your Own Stories 1.25 | ol ae 1.00 
Anne Hamilion Mildred t. Met 
Dynamics of Drama .... 3.00 Putting “It” in the Column.... .300 
George pmo Shaftel Ben Arid 
WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Gentlemen: Please send me the following books prepaid: 


Sue penny ‘I enclose $ 
Name 
Address 
City .. 











Writer’s Digest 


is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 








WRITER’S MARKET 














General, Miscellaneous, and Fictional 
Markets 


American Farm Youth, Jackson and Van Buren, 
Danville, Illinois. Robert L. Romig, Editor. “We 
want short short stories with a farm setting, 500 
to 2000 words. Reports are in one month and 
we pay 4c a word.” 

Argosy, 280 Broadway, New York City. George 
W. Post, Editor. “We can use 500 to 1600 word 
short shorts. We pay good rates, on acceptance.” 

The Christian Home, 810 Broadway, Nashville, 
Tennessee. C. A. Bowen, Editor. Issued month- 
ly; $1.13 a year. “We use vignettes, stories not 
more than 1800 words in length, about familys 
life. We prefer children to be of adolescent age. 
Emphasis is upon character building, but we do 
not want didacticism or excessive sentimentalism. 
Humor is desirable. Sound educational principles 
required. We use articles on character building 
and religious themes. Religious articles must be 
consistent with the best religious education ideas. 
Length of articles should be around 1500 words. 
We buy photographs of family groups. Poetry 
Reports take not longer than one month. We 
and articles ; 


pay lc a word for stories poetry, 
$3.50 to $5.00 each.” 

Direction, Darien, Connecticut. M. Tjader 
Harris, Editor. Issued monthly except during 


summer; 15c:a copy; $1.50 a year. ‘“‘We prefe 
documentary and realistic material, 1000 to 3000 
words, and we use very little fiction. Query 
before submitting scripts. Reports are within 
one month. We pay Ic a word, on publication.” 

Everybody's Weekly, The Philadelphia Inquirer, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Samuel S. Schwab, 
Editor. “We do not use fiction. We want news 
feature articles that are factual and objectively 
written. Decisions are made immediately. Pay- 
ment is upon publication.” 

Fantasy, A Literary Quarterly, 950 Heberton 
Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Stanley Dehler 


Mayer, Editor. Issued quarterly; 25c a copy; 
$1.00 a year. “We use stories up to 5000 words, 
experimental in nature. Plot is unimportant; 
chief interest is in the calibre of writing. Just 


now we're eager for Latin-American fiction, either 
in English translation or in original Spanish. We 





No taboos 
whatsoever. We use articles up to 5000 words, 
of a strictly literary nature. Here again critical 
work of Latin American origin will be carefully 
read. We use considerable poetry, experimental, 
up to 300 lines. Reports are occasionally slow. 
No payment made other than in copies of the 
magazine.” 

Inside Detective, 149 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. W. A. Swanberg, Editor. “We use 
fact detective stories and unusual crime oddities. 
Not shorter than 1500 words. Reports are in 
two to three weeks. We pay 2c a word.” 


can take care of the translation end. 


Poetry Magazines 


Country Bard, Staples, Minnesota. Margarette 
Ball Dickson, Editor. Issued quarterly; 35c a 
copy; $1.00 a year. “We use poetry and book 
reviews and news of poets. We pay only in 
prizes. Reports are made in a month. Right 
now we are overcrowded but can use a few 
poetry fillers, 2 to 8 lines, of the beauty that 
lies about you, or vital social vision. We require 
a high standard of craftmenship.” 

Cycle, 1719 Fairview, Houston, Texas. Lily 
Lawrence Bow, Editor. Issued quarterly; 35c 
a copy; $1.00 a year. “We use poetry of quality. 
20-line limit. No payment.” 

Kaleidograph, A National Magazine of Poetry, 
624 N. Vernon Avenue, Dalles, Texas. Whitney 
Montgomery and Vaida Stewart Montgomery, 
Editors. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a 
year. “We use poetry, but pay in prizes only.” 

The Literary Corner, 962 Main Avenue, Clif- 
ton, New Jersey. Henry Picola, Editor. Issued 
weekly; 5c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We need 
war poems. Cash prizes are awarded once a 
month. Study a copy of magazine, which may 
be obtained at 5c a copy. War poems will be 
culled from this column for anthology, “Thru 
Poppy Fields.” Reports are in two to three 
weeks, Payment is upon publication.” 

Modern Verse, Sta. 4, Box 4002 Albuquerque, 
New Mexico. Alan Swallow, Editor. Issued 
quarterly; 25c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We use 
poetry of high quality. Reports are in two weeks 
and less. No payment.” 
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Oregonian Verse, The Oregonian, Portland, 
Oregon. Ethel Romig Fuller, Editor. Issued 
weekly; 10c a copy. “We use poetry of high 
standard; short lyrics are preferred. No morbid 
subject matter is wanted. Reports are within ten 
days. We pay $1.00 a poem, after publication. 
Complimentary copies are sent to all contributors.” 

Poetry Caravan, Route 1, Box 55, Lakeland, 
Florida. Etta Josephean Murfey, Editor. Issued 
quarterly; 25c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We use 
both rhymed and free verse which should be 
modern but not modernistic. We run one long 
poem (about 60 lines) or a feature group in 
each issue. Only one poem per contributor in 
an issue in order to give as many as possible a 
chance to appear. We use book reviews, and we 
have a reprint column ‘Highways and Byways.’ 
Reports are in three weeks. We pay in prizes 
only.” 

The Poetry Forum, 1500 South Fifth Street, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Issued quarterly; 25c 
a copy; $1.00 a year. Herman Grossman, Editor. 
“We prefer imaginative poetry, but poems of 
nature, philosophy, passion, life, human nature, 
inspiration, etc., are acceptable. These poems 
should be rich in emotion, thought, purpose, or 
expression. No jingles will be considered; some 
humorous poems are wanted. Poems should not 
run longer than 32 lines. Reports within one 
week. We pay from 25c to $1.00 per poem, 
upon publication.” 








BOOK AUTHORS | 


COMPLIMENT OF THE MONTH: Reba Sloss of lowa 
is a coming book author, about whom you are going to 
hear. After she began working with me on a book in 
which | have interested one of our leading publishers 
—by telling him about it—she wrote, "I find | was 
receiving a world of valuable information .. . Strange 
as it may seem | could easily see my faults ... It 
will be much easier for me now that | have had your 
help. I just cannot tell you what you have done for 
me. It is the best money | have ever spent... And | 
do so deeply appreciate your time and effort." 


LATEST NEWS: Just published THE MAN WHO WOULD 
NOT WAIT, thrilling juvenile biography by a client of 
mine, brought out through Longmans reen—one of the 
larger New York firms. 

LATEST CALLS: Market for plays in book form getting 
better; a new producer in New York has approached me; 
requires a comedy for actual stage production. (This pro- 
ducer was sent to me by Columbia Pictures.) Leading non- 
fiction firm wants an unusual book of Americana—a book 
about the great days of the American boarding house 
(circa 1900). Query me on your ideas. 


The work of my authors appears on the lists of such 
houses as DUTTON, DODD-MEAD, APPLETON, DOUBLE- 
DAY-DORAN, VANGUARD, FUNK & WAGNALS, SIMON 
& SCHUSTER, LONGMANS-GREEN, DAVID McKAY, MOR- 
ROW, PHOENIX, ARCADIA, GREENBERG, and many others. 
| am particularly interested in seeing book length manu- 
scripts, either complete or incomplete, by writers who have 
not yet had books published. The market for first books is 
better now than at ~~ time during the last few years. 

1 shall be glad to discuss your book possibilities at no 
obligation to you. 








STORIESGROW 


yramin Ue 7x 














Even as you need vitamins . . . your stories 
need them too. 

Along with the good things you eat—fats, 
starches, and proteins—you get the all-power- 
ful but invisible vitamins that keep you vigor- 
ous. You feed your stories, and try to build 
them up—with plots, characters and dialogue. 
But they won't have the breath of life with- 
out the wonderful Vitamin U that only YOU 
can put into them! 

Vitamin U is YOU—with your eyes open to 
your own workable possibilities. You won't 
show to the best advantage without the guid- 
ing and driving force you'll experience once 
we determine those possibilities . . . the direc- 
tion your career should take. 

My successful writers have discovered Vita- 
min U. They did what you should be doing: 
Told me all about themselves; found out what 
they had; learned to make the most of it; 
determined exactly where they were going. 
And the results show it! 


Giving direction to careers is something | have done for 
years. The majority of my sales are for writers aiming at 
markets | selected—whose stories have grown with Vitamin U! 
(See the article in this issue by my client Marjorie Mueller.) 
Checks to authors as we go to press: $586 

Sales by my clients (stories, articles and serials) range 
from AMERICAN, LIBERTY, ESQUIRE, CORONET, THIS 
WEEK, WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION, GOOD HOUSE- 
KEEPING, and other slicks to top-notch action magazines 
like ARGOSY, THRILLING ADVENTURE, BLACK MASK, 
etc., and into other fields represented by ALL STORY, 
LOVE STORY, RANGELAND ROMANCES and the syndicates. 

My successful authors told me about themselves when they 
came to me. When you send me your first manuscript, tell 
me all about yourself; the more you tell me, the better will 
| know what markets you are suited for, and how to help 
you reach them in the shortest possible time. 

After | make a couple of sales for you, | drop all fees. My 
sales commission is 10%. My rates for personal, detailed 
analysis, suggested revision, and experienced marketing of 
your manuscripts are: $1 for the first 4,000 words of each 
manuscript; 50c per thousand words thereafter. All books 
over 50,000 words, $24. Poems, 50c each. .No other fees. 

No "collaborations." Resubmissions free . . . always. The 
thorough help | give you in outlining and revising might be 
called collaboration, but comes to you at my regular fees. 

| report in two weeks. Remember that my work with 
thousands of authors has made every one of your writing 
difficulties familiar to me. Send me your best manuscripts 


now and be sure to tell me about yourself. 


A. L. FIERST 


Literary Agent 
535 Fifth Avenue New York 
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WRITE THAT STORY 


of my 





and send it to me. Because 
experience in writing, editorial and 
sales work, I can solve your writing 
problems. 


EVE WOODBURN 


Literary Agent and Critic 
Terms on Request 


333 East 43rd Street, New York Bein d 





TYPING SERVICE. 





40c per 1,000 up to 5,000, 35c thereafter. Poetry Ic 
per line. Carbon copy. Minor corrections if requested. 
High-grade, accurate work. Prompt service. 


LAURA M. LAMB 


West Mystic, Conn. 











SPECIAL TRAINING FOR WRITERS | 


Criticism, Ghosting, Revision, Sales Service. $1.00 per short 
story under 6,000 words covers sales consideration. Brief 
criticism if unacceptable, or detailed treatment recommended 
at a separate charge, or write your problems enclosing 
stamp. No folder. 

Box 148 


RICHARD TOOKER prcenix, Ariz. 


Express parcels or telegrams 741 E. Culver St. 
My own weak has sold to nearly 100 publications from top slicks 
through pulps. Clients have made the Post among many others. 





With This 
SELL MORE POEMS *"x2"* 
POETIC TECHNIQUE ON nee 


By Helen G. Nakshian 


Increase the sm of your poems with the aid of this handy, 


ket-size book for ets. it’s packed with valuable guidance rules 
and information for the amateur and professional writer. Send 75c 
NOW for postpaid delivery. 


THE GRIGLAK PRINTERY 


West Leisenring, Pennsylvania 





AUTHORS’ ‘ADVISER 


Cons ee tive help designed to fit your individual needs on 
book, short story or article manuscripts. Friendly, accurate 
critic og Revision. Rewriting. Marketing. Details on 


request. RALPH W. WHITE 


21 Langdon Avenue, Watertown, Mass. 
Tel. WATertown 7620 














Books, Private Editions, for Authors Direct 


NEW PLANT NEW MACHINERY 
REASONABLE PRICES 


THE SENTINEL 


Book and Magazine Printers 
163 State Street Meriden, Conn. 











SPEND YOUR TIME WRITING 


Are you one of the alleged writers who reads magazines 
when he knows he should be writing? I will save you 
that time, and bolster your conscience. Subscribe for my 
service and keep informed on current market slants. 
Accurate digests of magazine stories $3 a year for month- 
lies, $12 a year for weeklies. Send postcard for full os 
mation. Lizette Fehrlin, 317 East 18 St., New York, N. 











Writer’s Digest is yeur best 


intreduction when 


WRrRITER’s DIGEST 


The Quickening Seed, 367 Derrer Road, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. Clarence Lahr Weaver, Editor. 
Issued quarterly; 25c a copy; $1.00 a year. 
“We use nothing but poetry. Reports sometimes 
take as long as three months. No payment, 
except in prizes.” 

Skyline, Gunnison, Colorado. Beulah Mae Kin- 
ble, Editor. Issued weekly; $2.00 a year. “We 
use poetry exclusively. Reports are made in a 


week. Payment made is prize given to best poem 
of year.” 

Vespers, 966 East 25th Street, Paterson, New 
Jersey. Henry Picola, Editor. Issued quarterly; 


25c a copy; $1.00 a year. ‘‘We use poetry of 
high standard. Contributors are urged to pur- 
chase a sample copy at 25c before submitting 
manuscripts for a reading. New writers with 
unusual talent are welcomed and _ encouraged. 
In addition to our regular payment cash prizes 
are given away each quarter. Reports are in 
two to three weeks. We pay $1.00 and up, upon 
publication.” 


Trade Journals 


American Cinematographer, 1782 North Orange 
Drive, Hollywood, California. William Stull, 
A.S.C., Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; 
$2.50 a year. “We use strictly practical articles 
on all aspects of professional and amateur movie- 
making, including photography, lighting, labora- 
tory processing, sound, set-design, etc. We are 
particularly interested in practical articles on ama- 
teur movie-making, 1200 to 1500 words up, pref- 
erably with illustrations. Average time taken for 
reporting is four to six weeks. Payment made 
on publication and rates depend on strength and 
length of material; averages $15 to $25, some- 
times more for exceptional material. We can 
also use short (100 to 600 words) descriptions 
of self-made ‘gadgets’ for amateur movie use, 
which can be illustrated by photo or sketch. 
These must especially be practical.” 

Click, Inc., 400 North Broad Street, 
phia, Pennsylvania. M. Robert Rogers, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We 
use short shorts of 1000 words. All articles are 
staff written or written by name-writers. Query 
editor. Photographs used are mostly in sets; 
some are in singles. Reports are in about one 
week. We pay $100 for short stories; $5 min- 
imum for photographs.” 

United Roofer, 168 East 89th Street, 
York City. James McCawley, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We use 
articles, 700 to 1000 words, on manufacture, 
application, estimating, selling of roofing, siding, 
etc. We buy photographs. Reports are in two 
weeks. We pay lc a word, on publication.” 


Western Flying, 304 South Broadway, Los An- 
geles, California. Selby Calkins, Editor. Issued 
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monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We use 
aviation, technical and semi-technical, all phases 
of manufacturing and flying, written for people 
in aviation. We are well stocked at present and 
insist on an advance query before submission of 
script. Photographs may accompany articles. Re- 
ports are in ten days. We pay a minimum of 
lc a word, on publication; $1.00 minimum for 
photographs.” 


Yankee, The Magazine of Eastern Aviation, 60 
Adams Street, Milton, Massachusetts. Fred S. 
Tobey, Editor. Issued monthly; 20c a copy; 
$2.00 a year. “We use very little fiction and 
then only of very special aviation interest, slanted 
to active fliers. Can use occasional such fiction, 
1000 to 3000 words. We can use good short 
humorous items (25 to 30 word quips), and good 
aviation clippings with humorous angle. We use 
mostly articles, 1000 to 3000 words, on aviation 
subjects. We prefer the eastern slant, but it is 
not necessary. These must be technically accurate, 
but non-technicle in style. We use aviation pho- 
tographs. Reports are in one to four weeks. 
We pay $5 to $10 for fiction and articles; $1 
to $3 for photos. Short items are paid for accord- 
ing to worth. Payment made on publication.” 


Book Publishers 


55 West 42nd Street, New 
York City. N. L. Roberts, Editor. “We use 
book-lengths of non-fiction; business; inspira- 
tional ; self-help. Query first.” 


The Press of Fames A. Decker, Prairie City, 
Illinois. James A. Decker, Editor. ‘Ours is the 
largest publishing house in America devoted exclu- 
sively to publishing poetry. Our books of poetry 
are Critically acclaimed as among the outstanding 
poetry being published today. Our newest title is 
‘Illinois Poems,’ by Edgar Lee Masters. We are 
not vanity publishers. We issue at least a dozen 
titles annually on full royalty contracts. How- 
ever, we do accept a few titles each year for 
publication as authors’ editions if material is up 
to our editorial standards. Reports are in two or 
three weeks.” 


Dorset House, Inc., 


Holmes Feature Syndicate, 135 Garrison Ave- 
nue, Jersey City, New Jersey. George R. Holmes, 
Editor. ‘“‘We want spot news, general and scien- 
tific features and photos. We are not interested 
in fiction, cartoons, poetry, crossword puzzles, 
medical or woman’s page material. Material is 
bought outright or 50-50 basis on sales.” 


Richard Carl Stanton, P. O. Box 992, Bing- 
hampton, New York. R. C. Stanton, Editor. 
“We use trade journal news and features from 
regular correspondents. We are interested in re- 


ceiving applications from cities where there may 
be openings. 
publication.” 


Payment on commission soon after 
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Editors seek writers who can write 


LIBYA 


you can wr FR 9 3 
ET 


sen 

for professional writers FREE Market MA 
Test which shows the way to write - 

for pay. Act now, while you have TE T 
this opportunity. No obligation. 

Mail postcard for test—FREE. 


Comfort Writer's Service, Dept. 725, St.Louis, Mo. 








SUPER-TYPING 


at regular rates! Let me do the accurate FROFES SIONAL 
TYPING job for your ms. that i did for HARRY STEPHEN 
KEELER’S 34th mystery novel ‘THE MAN WITH THE 


WOODEN SPECTACLES” (publ Sept. 1). 
words. Special rates on 
Mimeographing. 


MARTIN T. KEAVENY 


541 Deming Place, 


35c¢ per 1000 
book-lengths Free carbon. 


Chicago, Ill. 
















LITERARY AGENTS FOR YOU 


No need to remain unrecognized or unsold. Books, 
short stories, articles, radio scripts, plays, verse 
criticized, edited and marketed. 14 years helping 
new writers. Write for details today. 


AMERICAN WRITERS LABORATORY 
7 South Dearborn St. Suite 1016 Chicago, Ill. 











WANTED 


Short stories of merit for possible publication. 
ner’s work accepted. 
closed for return. 


FRANCIS LEWIS 


Literary Agent 


Begin- 
Stamped envelope must be en- 


Philadelphia, Pa. 














THANK YOU! 


If you are one of those whose votes elected 
“Prize Ideas’ AMERICA’S FAVORITE CON- 
TEST BULLETIN in the Nationwide Poll con- 
ducted by International Contest Headquarters, 
we would like to express to you our sincere 
appreciation. 

If you are not yet acquainted with “America’s 
Favorite Contest Bulletin’? you will not want to 
delay longer becoming acquainted with a pub- 
lication that brings you all this: 

v. a. ses NEWS ON ALL THE NEW FALL 
2. HOW-TO-WIN SUGGESTIONS THAT MAKE YOUR 

ENTRIES ALMOST WRITE THEMSELVES! 

3. NEW AND TIMELY WINNING ENTRIES — MORE 

THAN YOU'LL FIND ELSEWHERE! 

4. SPECIAL ADDED FEATURES — “PRIZE ADEAS,"* 

“CRITICISM COLUMN." 


IT'S FREE!!! 

Can YOU afford to remain a stranger to a Contest 
Writing Aid that rates TOPS from coast to coast .. . 
that offers you so much, when an introduction costs you 
nothing? NOW —put your name and address on a penny 

ostcard, and ‘‘Prize Ideas’ will be sent to you 
return mail. There’s NO obligation, but WRITE 
TODAY—RIGHT AWAY! 
Note: The aggregate winnings of the students of this 
long-established Correspondence School now total nearly 
half-a-million dollars in prizes. It is the only School of 
Contest Writing endorsed and recommended by two 
National Contest Judges. 


ALL-AMERICAN CONTESTAR SCHOOL 


Dept. D-9, Willow Grove, Penna. 
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More About Westerns 


Sir: ju 
Wil L L YO U Ss E N D U Ss es the May Dicest, Rogers Terrill outlined ~ 
what the “Western” yarns have gone through. th. 


YOUR LAST He writes about the changes made in Western he 


fiction along in the years ’27 to ’30, which brought 


REJECTED about a consequent boom. Then the tragic col- sis 


lapse along in 1931. 


MANUSCRIPT? I know, I was in it, too. es 














I wrote “Westerns” day and night trying to ve 
ery i , aes at keep up with the demand. I received letters of 
HE very next time you receive a rejected Pp UP 
manuscript send it to us. Find out why and telegrams from Harold Hersey to rush more ho 
your manuscript was rejected. Certainly material to him, and I wrote for him steadily, ca 
there was a reason. It wasn’t sent back for fun. because he took everything I produced. Often co! 
We will carefully read your manuscript and he’d run three stories of mine in one issue of a 
tell you point blank why your script was re- mag under different pen names. I was writing pl 
turned, where its greatest fault lies, where it for Quick Trigger, and Western Outlaws, serials, ret 
must be changed, where it may be sold, and cmtniits dnl chante -_ 
how it can be bettered. You will find our és : ff iieentiey h ; ‘ he 
criticism constructive, friendly, honest, and I wrote the stuf irectiy on the typewriter. “ 
eminently satisfactory. Marge (Mrs. L.) would read it for coherence rot 
4 / . a 7 ’ 4 
For over a decade the Criticism Department and minor mistakes. There wasn't time for ae 7 
of WRITER’S DIGEST has been our most im- writing. The stuff went into the books as it SOI 
portant division. It’s our business to help came out of the mill. sid 
writers sell. We know the current magazine Naturally, under such mass production some 
market trends and we know how to make you of the yarns were terrible. But most of them wr 
inders y ‘our faults : : 
aaa your faults are and how to were okay, especially the longer ones. And the we 
ies ides an SY a ae ae fan mail was terrific—I mean, there was so much me 
4 i / ( i “a8 “hae 
Criticism Department of WRITER'S DIGEST of it there wasn’t time to answer only the most acl 
aos ia, ; tz eit. 
do so this month. Send us your manuscript, important. ' ” é: 
and, if you wish, the rejection slip of your last There was a little clique of us writing West- 
magazine to which you sent it. Our fees are erns at that time, Glenn Connor, Cotteau Gene, Dr 
most reasonable. We guarantee satisfaction. Capt. Walt Bethel, Wm. Colt McDonald, and gre 
Most of our criticism checks are made out for four or five others, myself included, who used to Ro 
less than ten dollars, a small sum to find out . ; : fro 
information that may prove invaluable to you write letters to one another which were pub- 
; ; ea lished in the back pages of the magazines. In of 
Possibly we can re-route your talents for . + oma 
you, and direct your literary energies to a those letters we razzed each other something dri 
be 5] - oe & : x eee . bai, -S ri 
different type of work. The commercial lit- terrible, but it was in good sport, and we all : 
erary field is so broad that a talented failure at enjoyed it. It was great fun writing for the maga- : 
articles may prove a famous success at novels. zines in those days. ] 
at .Y Pa oe in your — | robe prob- Everything is so different now, so cold, so wh 
Write ‘TODAY. you te 6 Bem Bterary success. lifeless. It’s simply deplorable that conditions 
i paths should change so in a mere ten years. It is no tri] 
less than tragic when one realizes what a tre- Sai 
FEES mendous reversal has come over humanity in for 
such an incredible short time. fan 
These fees include ongiee a Agena Now we have wars, dissatisfaction, and WPA. or 
criticism, revision suggestions and specific mar- ey S lan 
ket information about your own _ individual Everyone appears so glum, so selfish and se- ’ 
manuscripts. cretive. | 
or hn dn. Se EE Stories of today, most of them, have gone the te, 
1000 to 2000 words............ sah bl 2.00 way of the human element, they are also insincere. c 
2000 to 3000 words........ alta ras eee! For instance, check the Westerns of today against 18 
3000 to 4000 words.............. soo< See Western stories published twelve or fifteen years mo 
4000 to 5000 words.................. 5.00 ago. There was more of the real West in those , 
after 5000 words, the fee is only 60c per stories than there is in today’s yarns. stre 
thousand words. I don’t mean that they are all insincere to the “tn 
Poetry, 4c the line. Minimum fee, $1.00. actual Western element, for there are still a lot ne 
of mighty good Western stories being written even ere 
in these hectic days. em 
Criticism Department But they are thinning out, there aren’t over 4 
WRITER'S DIGEST half dozen of them writing any more. The new I 
writers going in for Westerns haven’t got the 
22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio sincerity, the knack of imbuing into their stories “i 
any of that real Old West atmosphere. 8 
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I’ve put in thirty-seven years on the range, not 
just out here in Wyoming, but in California, 
Arizona, New Mexico, Old Mex, Utah, Colorado, 
Montana, and other states. I believe that I know 
the Western out-of-doors about as well as any- 
body does, and I’ve had reams of factual material 
published in sportsmans’ and out-of-doors maga- 
zines. 

But the actual West, the West as it is now, 
isn’t the glamourous Old Frontier West. In my 
very early days out here there still was a touch 
of it, there still were cattle ranches and saddle 
horses, and mail was taken from town to outlying 
camps by means of four-horse teams and Con- 
cord rigging. 

What do you see now? Automobiles! Every 
place you look you see them, or the cemeterial 
remains of them. The only place I haven’t seen 
an automobile yet is on the lacier Trail, which I 
helped blaze twenty-four years ago. It’s plenty 
rough and steep, but even so, every time I ride 
up that way with a pack outfit I expect to see 
some monkey with a gal friend camped along- 
side the trail with a motorcycle. 

And this is the West which the boys nowadays 
write about. The great-wide-open spaces! Yes, 
we have them yet! But they aren’t so wide any 
more since the automobiles took to trekkin’ off 
across the sageland. Nor they aren’t so free 
either! 

Did you read in the June issue of WriTER’s 
Dicest, on page thirty, about the second para- 
graph down, that “Miss Bacon (she’s ed of 
Romantic Range, you know) has just come back 
from a vacation on a Western ranch, in the course 
of which she discovered just how much a cowboy 
makes, and how many head of cattle you can 
drive, and other amazing facts about our country.” 

Nuts! 

Listen, Daisy—where the hell were you, and 
what were you drinking? 

Four years ago Marge and I took an extensive 
trip through Chi to Detroit, thence on down to 
San Antone, Del Rio, El Paso, Old Mex., (my 
former stamping grounds) and we didn’t find 
family life any different in Detroit, or Memphis, 
or San Antone than it is right here on the sage- 
lands of Wyoming. 

What I’m getting at is that the human ele- 
ment is pretty much the same all over the world. 
It’s up to the writer to make it different, it’s his 
big job to vary it from the meager and the com- 
monplace. 

Years ago I saw a man hung on the main 
street at Globe, Arizona. I’ve seen sheep herders 
who had been killed, sheep wagons that had been 
burned, bands of sheep that had been slaugh- 
tered. And there was not a word about it ever 
came out in the newspapers. But that was a 
long time ago—doings of that sort don’t happen 
any more. 

I have written about things I’ve seen and en- 
countered in those early (for me) days of roam- 
ing around over sageland and desert. The stor- 





Beginners 


Only 
aK 


N the 15th of each month WRIT- 
ER’S DIGEST enrolls a_ selected 
group of students in its Beginner’s Indi- 
vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 
Experienced students or writers with 
a good record of MS. sales are not 
eligible. A monthly group of sincere 
students will be accepted and trained. 
The purpose of this Beginner’s Course 
in Writing ts to show plainly the ele- 
ments in writing and painstakingly ex- 
plain how to write short stories. The 
course lasts four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner's 

Course in Writing will not sud- 
denly become professional writers, nor 
will they be able to do stories offhand 
for the smoothpaper magazines. They 
WILL, however, understand a few 
secrets of professional writing, and be 
able to compose good readable English 
in the approved editorial form. Only 
sincere students desired. 

The price of this course is quite rea- 
sonable.* You will have opportunity 
to study under experienced, professional 
editors who will take an individual in- 
terest in your progress. Complete de- 
tails and an outline of the Beginner’s 
Course in Writing that will intrigue 
and inspire you awatt sincere inquiries. 


We urge you to reply at once. 








WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 East 12th Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writ- 
ing. This puts me under no obligation. 


Name .... a 286 i oie Die aba eaten Aad 
Address 
City ; = MD cacdscucee s 











*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back agreement on ALL enrollments. 
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The ROSICRUCIANSD. O. Z 
San Jose (AMORC) California 


NOT a religious 


FRANCIS ARTHUR JONES 


63 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


LITERARY AGENT 
SERIALS, SHORT STORIES, BOOKS 


other well-known writers) 





organization 











(Representing Mazo de la Roche and 
No Reading Fees on Short Stories 


EXPERT TYPING 


Writers! submit your scripts to a proficient literary worker, 
and be certain of correct editorial requirements, 30c per M 
wds. 4 er M wds with e ve corrections, if requested, 
in grz n 1 and vocabulary to avoid 

b (Please, enclose 
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NEW FRIENDS 


Through our PERSONAL SERVICE dedicated to the pro- 
motion of friendships. Discriminating clientele, without 
regard to religious affiliation, Write or telephone, Grace 
Bowes, Director. 
AMERICAN SERVICE 
236-WD West 70th St., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Telephone: Endicott 2-4680 






















Tells you where to sell 
fiction, radio scripts — 
what material trade pa- 
pers and syndicates want 
—how to win cash prize 
contests. This nationally 
recognized magazine has 
helped new and estab- 
lished writers for 20 years. 
For FREE Sample copy 
Address: Writers’ , Dept | 





Where to Sell 
Contest News 
Short Story 
Critique 

ith 
——_ ‘authors 


and Methods Mag., Dept. 
91K, Hollywood, Calif. 


Writer’s Digest 





ies were published in the old West magazine, in 
Western Story Magazine, and Sam Bierman put 
a lot of them in his Two-Gun Western Stories 
Magazine. A lot of the stuff, with photos, went 
into the slick pages of outdoors magazines, and 
sportsmans’ books, and journals. 

Now I’m writing Westerns again. But these 
modern editors want a different sort of material 
than we used to publish. I’m afraid that some 
of them don’t know what it’s all about. A lot 
of the stuff they publish is faked up by swivel- 
chair westerners who live in N. Y. C. 

That’s all right, and more power to ’em, if they 
can, over a cup of cawfee(?) induce the editors 
to buy the stuff. Personally, I just can’t stummick 
it, and I know a few others who don’t care a 
whoop for it. 

For the sake of all outdoors, the next time 
Miss Bacon goes West, I'll show her around. [| 
wouldn’t be s’prised th’ pore gal’s been misled! 

Lup LANDMICHL 

Riverton, Wyoming. 
Lud, haven’t you been 
picture ?—Ed. 


* Honest, 
a-starin’ at 


Injun, now, 


Daisy’s 


True Detective Magazines 
(Continued from page 17) 


Complete Detective Cases, 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York City. 

Crime Confessions, 1476 Broadway, New York 
City. 

Crime Detective Cases, 1476 Broadway, New 
York City. 

Daring Detective, 1501 Broadway, New York 
City. 


Feature Detective Cases, 122 East 42nd Street 
New York City. 

Front Page Detective, 
New York City. 


> 


149 Madison Avenue, 


Headline Detective, 149 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. 

Headquarters Detective, 1476 Broadway, New 
York City. 

Inside Detective, 149 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. 

Intimate Detective Stories, 731 Plymouth Court, 
Chicago. 


Master Detective, 122 New 
York City. 

National Detective Cases, 
New York City. 

Official Detective Stories, 
Chicago. 

Private Detective Stories, 
New York City. 

Real Detective, 

Sensation, 1476 Broadway, 

Sensational Detective Cases, 
New York City. 

Special Detective 
New York City. 

True, 1501 Broadway, 

True Detective Vysteries, 
New York City. 


East 42nd Street, 
330 West 42nd Street, 
731 Plymouth Court, 
125 East 46th Street, 
1476 Broadway, New York City. 
New York City. 

103 Park Avenue, 


Adventures, 1501 Broadway, 
New York City. 
122 East 42nd Street, 
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sa Sale! 


- took six months of studying Wrirer’s DicEstT 
and trying it out on the portable. 

Did it work? Let me refer you to the October, 
1941, issue of The American Magazine in which 
you will find a Storiette entitled “Saboteur”. 

“Saboteur” and our third child arrived almost 
simultaneously and, contrary to all advice that we 
should call him Saboteur Knapp, we have decided 
to call him Peter. The $150 check that “Saboteur” 
brought into our home paid for the other little 
item that arrived with it. 

Thanks to WritER’s Dicest. 
for another sale. 


And here’s a try 


Tuomas S. Knapp, 
P. O. Box No. 227, 
Mt. Pleasant, Mich. 
® Watch out for Bingo.—Ed. 





Activity In Glens Falls 
Sir: 

Glens Falls, a city of over 20,000 population, has 
no Writer’s Club. I am very much interested in 
organizing one here this fall, and wonder if you 
would tell your readers in Glens Falls, Hudson 
Falls, Fort Edward and South Glens Falls, neigh- 
boring towns. 

An old subscriber, 
Houuis E, Harvey, 
179 Ridge St., Glens Falls, N. Y. 





Army Hours 
Sir: 

I'd like to hear from any semi-pro or full- 
time fact or fiction writers in Washington or vi- 
cinity who are interested in forming a dutch- 
treat writers’ breakfast circle. 

Such a group, meeting at perhaps 8:00 A. M. 
once or twice a month, would talk cold turkey, 


not baloney; the hour would naturally weed out 


any but the intensely sincere. 
Georce Burt, 
410 Cedar St. nw, 
Washington D. C. 





No Lust; No Rape; No Complimentary 
Manifestations 


Sir: 

We are swerving, sharply, from the routine facets 
of the more sensational types of true detective 
material. I would be personally grateful if you 
would highlight this in your next issue inasmuch 


194] l 











TEAMING UP 
FOR SALES!! 


Team work, REAL TEAM WORK al- 
ways has and always will produce 
winning results. 


Your job is to produce salable manu- 
scripts—mine to sell them. If you and 
I work together in close cooperation, 
you know that your salable material is 
being submitted to the correct markets. 
Many, many manuscripts have failed 
to click because they never reach the 
right markets. My job is to know those 
markets and to personally represent 
you. Iam your salesman. 


BUT... if you aren't producing salable 
material it is my job to give you honest 
competent help. When a manuscript 
comes across my desk and isn’t sal- 
able as it stands, I am not filled with a 
fiendish delight that I can find some- 
thing wrong with it! I am sorry it isn’t 
ready to take to an editor and IT IS 
MY JOB to give you concrete detailed 
criticism. You and I want to make that 
goal—SALES. 


So, whether you are writing short 
stories, novelettes or book lenaths, fic- 
tion or non-fiction—let's TEAM UP 


FOR SALES! 


FEES 

$7 from 15 000 to 25.000 words 
$10 from 25.000 to 50 000 words 
$15 from 50.000 to 85,000 words 
$20 from 85,000 up 


$1 te 1,000 words 

$2 from 1.000 to 3.090 words 
$3 from 3.000 to 6.090 words 
$4 from 6.000 te 10,000 words 
$5 from 10,000 to 15,000 words 
Fees based on individual mss., and must be 
enclosed with submission, together with retu-n 
postage and a self-addressed envelope. 10% 
commission on sales. 


lf am always glad to stop and say 
"“How-do-you-do" to any writer. 


Personal writing conferences by appointment 
only — rates upon request. 


GENE BOLLES 


535 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
Phone: MUrray Hill 2-6019 — 2-6036 








22 East 12th St., 


$2.00 the year, Vol. 21, No. 11. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. Published by the Automobile Digest Publishing Co. Monthly. 
Entered as second class matter, April 21, 1921, at the Post Office, Cir., O., U. S. 
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To People 
Who Want to Write 


but can’t get started 


Do you have that constant urge to write but the 
fear that a beginner hasn’t a chance? 
Then listen to what Fulton Oursler, 
Liberty, has to say on the subject: 


“There is more room for newcomers in the writing field 
today—and especially in Liberty Magazine—than ever before. 
Some of the greatest of writing men and women have assed 
from the scene in recent years. Who will take their places? 
Who will be the new Robert W. Chambers, Edgar Wallace, 
Rudyard Kipling, and many others 
whose work we have pub- 
lished? It is also true that more 
eople are trying to write than ever 
efore, but talent is still] rare and 
the writer still must learn his craft, 
as few of the newcomers nowadays 
seem willing to do. Fame, riches 
and happiness of achievement await 
the new men and women of power.” 


editor of 


HE Newspaper Institute of 

America offers a free Writing 

Aptitude Test. Its object is to 
discover new recruits for the army 
of men and women who add to their 
income by fiction and article writing. 
The Writing Aptitude Test is sim- 
ple but expert analysis of your la- 
tent ability, your powers of imagina- 
tion, logic, etc. Not all applicants 
pass this test. Those who do are 





“For thirty years I 
floundered in and 


out of various pur- 
suits, vainly seeking 
one which would he 


psa wi gi rh qualified to take the famous N.I.A. 
tha cuast of “yaars course based on the practical train- 
ended. Tha cla of ing given by big metropolitan dailies. 
aay: «tats - Nanda ae This is the New York Copy Desk 


Method which teaches you to write 
by writing! You develop your indi- 
vidual style instead of trying to copy 


ticle to Indianapolis 
Star, four months he- 
fore | completed the 
course, thrilled and that of others. ; 
inspired me at no You “‘cover’’ actual assignments such 
earned money has as metropolitan reporters get. Al- 
hitherto. And, ‘little though you work at home on your 
checks’ are growing own time, you are constantly guided 
- ‘e spate to by experienced writers. It is really 
; i 6 ae fascinating work. Each week you 
on top jj the world see new progress. In a matter of 





—at fifty.’”?—HeLen months you can ~ a the coveted 
C. Tyrett, Bourbon, “professional” touc 
Indiana. Then you’re ready ler market with 
— improved chances of making 
NOTICE 


Men of Draft Age 
No need to hesitate 
to test your crities 
ability, even thoug 
you are of conscrip- 
tion age. W. I. 

agrees to refund In 
fall the tuition of 


Mail the Coupon Now 


But the first step is to take the 
REE Writing Aptitude Test. It 
requires but a few minutes and costs 
nothing. So mail the coupon now. 
Make the first move towards the 


wently called for most enjoyable and profitable occu- 


litary service. ation — writing for publication! 
Special terms -— Newspaper Institute of America, 
privileges lor men t8 One Park Ave., New York. 


S. Armed Forces. 








(Founded 1925) 











Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Avenue, New York 


Send me, without cost or obligation, your Writing 
Aptitude Test and further information about writing for 
gt, as promised in Writer’s Digest, October. 


Mr. | 


will call on you) 7$661 
Copyright 1941 Le Institute of America 





Writer’s 


WRITER’s Dicest 


as it will serve as a guide to the scores of writers 
to whom we are a market. 

Stories which bear with them murders based 
purely on sex motives, or where the treatment 
interlards sex, or where sex may be impugned, 
lust, rape, and all other complementary manifesta- 
tions are barred. Strict avoidance of macabre 
gruesome and bloody details; the stronger swear 
words, though they be amoral in certain geograph- 
ical areas; phrases which tend to color, magnify, 
glorify, or step-up crimes of passion or scenes 
from such crimes. 

A good general rule would be for writers to de- 
lete when in doubt, rather than to substitute. 

Postal Publications, and its sister publications, 
are very cognizant of the desirability of being a 
spearpoint within the tendency to more wholesome 
newsstand magazines. Long range thinking has 
evolved the above. 

I will be very happy to elaborate if you so wish. 

Cordially yours, 
J. A. Kucetmass Editor, 
Postal Publications, Ine. 
330 West 42nd Street, New York City. 
® Good God !—Ed. 





Sir: 

Just this little note 
to tell you that en- 
closed you will find 
my story, my letter, 
and a picture of me 
shaking hands _ with 
Mr. Herbert Hilscher, 
editor of the Alaska 
Life magazine, who is 
also a writer for Sat- 
urday Evening Post, 
and other big. slick 
This is my first coming out party with 





magazines. 
an Editor. 

I feel very 
giving me my first boost. 
effects and I hope you will do the same for some 


grateful to Writer’s Dicest for 
I am still enjoying the 


other little struggling up-start. It’s a feather in 
your hat and if I ever get to your office I will 
sure shake your hand plenty, I hope I will have 
more power in my wrist than I have on the 
enclosed picture with Mr. Hilscher, it looks like 
my hand is part seal; perhaps all of my strength 
has gone to my head. 

I am back to school again, so from now on 
there will not be many stories written until vaca- 
tion time again. I am starting to make a little 
money with my writing. Good-bye now, 

Yours, 
Doris MIETTINEN, 
Juneau, Alaska, Box 1859. 


®@ Since Doris adopted us as her godfather, four 
years ago, she sold 12 stories; the current one 
coinciding with her 14th birthday. For news of 
another youngster, less than four years her senior, 
see “Let’s Make An Honest Loving” by Mareen 
Daly, November.—Ed. 
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Who Will Buy My Piay? 
Sir: 
I have a three-act comedy, and a good one, 


suitable for professional production. Though I 
have done some writing in other fields, this is my 
first full-length play ; and for that reason, I cannot 
find an agent who will even read the play. Can 
you suggest anybody who would be likely to con- 
sider handling my play? 
I shall be most appreciative of any suggestion. 
Liuian _ H, Woopy, 
1817 South Harvard, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

© See the article on page 43 in this issue, complete 
with markets.—Ed. 





The Chapter and the Verse 
Sir: 

Comrade Pegler would call this a dear-sir-you- 
cur-letter. Though I shall try to be more restrained. 
Several weeks ago I wrote to you, remarking that 
I could find no reference to Puerto Rico in any 
of my back numbers of W. D., and asked if you 
could put me on the trail of the kind of informa- 
tion you run from time to time about places to 
live. Your reply stated “information you want is 
in* WriTer’s Dicest YEAR Book.” 

Lovely looking job, the Year Book. My con- 
gratulations. Somebody in your office must love 
Ark. or Robin Burns. I am sure Ark. must be a 
lovely state. But confidentially, what’s its connec- 
tion to Puerto Rico? Restraint runs out at this 
point. 

Yours unhappily, 
Lenox Dart, 
17 Laclede Ave., 
Trenton, N. J. 

® Included with each copy of the Writer's 1941 
Year Book is a 48 page “Writer’s Note Book” 
which is a compendium of useful, valuable & super- 
fluous information. The exact source for informa- 
tion on the question you asked appears on page 
14, lines 34-39, inclusive. Anything else?—Ed. 





Sir: 

Southwestern Banking & Industry, edited and 
published by Peter Molyneaux, Dallas, is in the 
market for articles dealing with specific South- 
western industries and with phases, forces, and 
trends of the industrialization of the Southwest— 
Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Louisiana, New Mex- 
ico, and Arizona. 

Rate: one cent a word upon publication. 
Length: from 1,200 to 1,800 words, with illustra- 
tions. Data and figures used must be from authen- 
tic sources. Publication is monthly, with deadline on 
the 15th. Address all communications to the maga- 
zine, P. O. Box 2089, Dallas, Texas. 

Roy Roppy, Managing Editor, 
Southwestern Banking and Industry, 
Liberty Bank Building, Dallas. 


Ocroser, 1941 
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WRITE YOUR NOVEL— 


| Here is a time-and-work saving Plan which also assures | 
a soundly built novel, a day by day guidance through 
the preliminary note-taking, plotting, writing, and final | 
| revisions of a novel. There is nothing like it anywhere | 
| else. The fifteen Sections, each ten or more pages long, 
| include Organizing the Novel Project into an _ orderly, | 
| simplified Plan; Finding and Expanding the Idea; As-| 
| sembling the Characters; Making up the Chapters, etc., | 
}etc. A Novel is the quickest way to literary success and 
| this Plan cuts the labor almost in half. 
| Write for free particulars. 


| ANNE HAMILTON 


Literary Specialist 
| Instruction and Criticism: Novels, Poetry, Short Stories 
| 745 So. Plymouth Bivd., Los Angeles, Calif. | 




















Pann eo 


STORIES BOOKS PLAYS | 


| rofessionally corrected and typed. No erasures. | 
Fine 20-lb. rag-content Bond. Carbon copy on white 13-lb. 

| Bond. Mailed flat in double envelope. Rates per 1000 | 

words: Books 30c; shorter lengths 35c; radio plays 

50c. Verse Yec line. Plus postage. Minimum $1.00. | 

Rates for extensive revision and criticism, on request. 

A Massachusetts regular client writes: “Next to a | 

check, nothing looks better to me than your expert 

typing—and editing.” | 

Selling Writers Use My Service 


ETHEL O. ROSBOROUGH 


1730 West 100th Street Chicago, Illinois 








WRITERS 


Hollywood Studios Need Stories! 


Purchase of originals has reached a new high— 
Are You Neglecting This Lucrative Market? 


To reach it you must have an accredited agent. I offer 
you personal representation—since 1919 I have had my 
offices in Hollywood, contacting studios daily. 

Beginner or established author, your work may be my 
next sale! Write today for free booklet. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 


6605 Hollywood Bivd. Hollywood, Calif, 
Suite 215 Dept. 80 

















MATHILDE WEIL ¢ Literary Agent 


formerly of New York, is now established in San 
Francisco. Books, short stories, articles and verse 
criticized and marketed. Editing and typing. 


535 Gearv Street 


BE AN AD WRITER 


ET into Advertising! Splendid opportunities 
tor trained men and women. Ad writers, space 
buyers, mail order experts make good money. 
Learn quickly at home. Notext books. Practical 
work. Old established school. Many successfu) 
graduates. Write today for free booklet “Oppors 
tuaities in Advertising,’ and requirements. 
PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL OF ADVERTISING 
2315 Michigan Ave. Dept. 3057 Chicago, VU. &. A. 


San Francicco 
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New Fact Book 
Sir: 

We are launching a new fact detective book 
under my editorship in a few weeks. I thought I’d 
let you know right away so you can pass the word 
along to your stable of writers. 

At this late date it’s hardly necessary for me 
to tell you the type of material I shall be wanting. 
However, I would like to call your attention to 
the fact that I shall be in the market for cases 
that fall out of the regular routine pattern. My 
only demand of stories is that they possess strong 
human interest values, even if they are not of the 
conventional] fact type. 

I particularly want recent cases—preferably not 
older than 3 years, unless they possess some strik- 
ingly unusual angles, I will also be running current 
cases, in some instances before conviction. I shall 
be open for bookings on cases as they break. 

Although I shall favor murder cases, I’d be 
interested in seeing other types of crime cases, if 
they have an unusual and interesting twist. Again, 
bear in mind that the chief qualifications will 
be human interest in judging material. 

Story lengths: From 3,000 to 5,000 words; but 
the preferred length will be 4,000 words. 

Basic word rate will be one and a half cents 
a word (1¥%c). On one or two special stories we 
will pay two cents (2c) a word. Picture rates 
$3.00 per picture used. Word rate on older cases 
will be one cent (1c) a word. Payment on stories 
will be on acceptance. On pictures, it wil] be on 
publication. 

Will you kindly have one of your representatives 
get in touch with me if there are any further 
questions. 

Victor Rosen, Editor 

Close-Up, Inc., 160 West Broadway, New York 


Open House At Modern Pharmacy 
Sir: 

Material on hand for Modern Pharmacy is 
practically nil. We could use quite a bit of good 
stuff right now. Our main need is for feature 
articles concerning actual ideas used by actual 
pharmacists to boost business in genera] and pre- 
scription business in particular—no cigars, fountain 
or cosmetics. Five or six crack ideas strung around 
one pharmacist would make a feature article that 
would surely sell us. Good photographs are practi- 
cally essential. However, if the writer cannot take 
these himself, we will arrange or have him make 
arrangements with a professional photographer. 

We can also use top-flight articles concerning 
pharmacists’ hobbies, human interest stories and 
articles on pharmacists who have done unique 
work for bettering their communities, etc. Feature 
articles up to 1200 words; and shorts (which 
must have good accompanying picture) down to a 
Paragraph. 


Our rate of payment for top material will be 
as high as 3c a word with extra payment for 
photographs, Checks are sent out within two 
or three weeks after acceptance. 

ALLEN KueIn, Modern Pharmacy 
12 East 41st Street, New York, N. Y. 
Published for the Pharmaceutical profession by 
Parke Davis & Co., Detroit, Michigan 





Slam! 
Sir: 
I’ve just read the letter by Lud Landmichl in 
the September WD, and it gave me a twinge. 
Quite obviously, Mr. Landmichl is living in the 
past. He has been unable—or has refused—to 
adjust himself to changing conditions and tempo 
in the writing game. I disagree with most of the 


Bang! 


things he said. 

I remember the days of the late ’20’s that he 
mentioned, when he and a few others were turning 
out reams of gosh-awful stuff for the Western 


books. I was just starting out then, selling my 
first yarn to Harold Hersey’s Quick Trigger 
Western. 


Since then, I have sold over a thousand yarns, 
to practically every western published, and a few 
other detectives, etc. ‘ 

Landmichl is right, times have changed since 
then. When he intimates that the westerns written 
ten or twelve years ago were literary gems com- 
pared to those being written today—that’s frankly 
ridiculous. I have at hand several copies of old 
westerns. In a Max Brand story, the author takes 
two printed pages—approximately 1300 words—to 
describe his hero. In another, four printed pages 
are consumed in describing a gunfight between 
two men, with a few pauses in between shots to 
explain in detail matters that had absolutely no 
bearing on the story. Blood flows by the buckets- 
ful, men die by the dozens; all stories follow the 
same general pattern, while the grammar in most 
of them would make a grade school pupil blush 
with shame. 

Is that what Landmich! means? 

Don’t we all long for the golden days, when 
avid editors were pleading with pulpateers for 
just any kind of hooey, just so it blazed with fast 
action .... or do we? 

The modern western is not above reproach. I 
do mean—and as Mr. Landmichl has obviously 
discovered—that nine out of ten of the westerns 
published ten or twelve years ago wouldn’t have 
a Chinaman’s chance of being bought and printed 
today. As to the present-day Westerns being faked 
by swivel chair “westerners” who live in New 
York City—exactly the opposite is true. Most of 
the top-notchers who turn out a top-heavy part 
of the copy, live in the West, and have for many 
years—Walt Coburn, Harry Olmstead, Ray Naf- 
ziger, Chuck Martin, Ed Earl Repp, to name 
just a few—and know the West inside-out, No 
better, maybe, than Mr. Landmichl—but they 
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These three things 
A writer weeds. ... 





A few 
of the many 
successes 
sold by 


EDMOND 
PAUKER, INC. 


My Sister Eileen 
Delicate Story 

Liliom 

Grand Hotel 

Kind Lady 

The Shop Around the 


Corner 
I Married An Angel 
My Dear Children 
Ladies and Gentlemen 
Roar China 


The War of the 
Worlds 


White Horse Inn 
Hotel Imperial 
By Candlelight 


The Pastry Baker's 
Wife 


The Happiest Man 
Tonight or Never 
Dramatic School 

The Good Fairy 

The Love Duel 

The Play’s the Thing 
Grounds for Divorce 
Church Mouse 

The Harem 





O THOSE men and women who seek to write, who long to reach 

their fellows through the medium of print, a great difficulty is soon 
apparent. Their ideas, their observations of life, urge them to write. 
But, too often, when they have written there are no readers. 


Between their new-written words and the eyes of the reading public 
there seems to be a great gulf fixed. Guardian editors watch the slen- 
der bridges that span it and turn back the carefully-typed words which 
seek to pass. Yet other typewritten words of other authors, which 
seem not greatly different, are welcomed and miraculously turn into 
printed words on the pages of magazines and books. Sometimes, 
through the lips of players, they become spoken words which ring and 
whisper in the theatres of the nation. 

And why is one manuscript rejected and another purchased? What és this 
essential difference between success and failure? And how can the new writer 
discern it? 

There is just one reason why an editor buys a manuscript. Because it is a good 
story. He is an editor because he has learned to know good stories from bad ones, 
and it is on this basis that he selects them—plus, of course, their suitability for his 
particular type of publication. 

Then, is it not important to the writer that he shall be able to tell his own 
good stories from bad ones? That he shall even be able to make his bad stories 
into good ones or, if this be impossible, that he shall at least stop writing bad 
stories and devote himself only to those which may be made good? 

These three things a writer needs to aid him on his journey from obscurity 
to success: A critic. A teacher. And a manager. 

He needs a critic because only by knowing his faults can he correct them. A 
teacher because, having discovered his faults, he must learn how to do well what 
he has done badly. And a manager because selling manuscripts, negotiating contracts, 
protecting and developing subsidiary rights is a complicated business that requires 
the skill of an expert. No writer can attend to it while at the same time attending 
to his own business of writing. 

Fine teachers, too, though not always 
And there are managers—the Authors’ 
critic and teacher is likely to be out 
the Literary Agent who is only an 


Now, there are many excellent critics. 
does the same person combine both qualities. 
Representative or Literary Agent. But the 
of touch with market conditions, whereas 
agent is scarcely more helpful than an editor. 

The ideal, of course, would be a critic who is also a teacher and an agent— 
but this combination in one man is scarcely possible. The marketing of manuscripts 
in itself is more than a one-man jo Only, so far as we are aware, in the organ- 
ization created by Edmond Pauker, Inc., are these three qualities effectively 
combined in one personality. 

And, make no mistake about it, this organization is a personality! It is an 
integrated individual, combining in its individuality and under one policy all of 
the functions that are necessary to the proper development of a writer. We have 
been developing writers and selling their work for over twenty years—seventeen 
years in our present Broadway offices—and our experience, our wide contacts 
with publishers and producers, our intimate knowledge of all phases of writing 
and selling are valuable beyond price. 

Thus our criticism of a manuscript need not end with criticising, but can con 
tinue to teaching. And our teaching is not a thing apart which turns a writer 
adrift to find markets for himself, but leads directly to our Sales Department where 
any service the writer can use is available to him. For we cover all markets, {rom 
the smallest of the magazines on up to the great markets of Hollywood and the 
Broadway theatre. 

So, if you are a new writer who needs the understanding help of a wise and 
experienced critic and teacher—or if you are an established writer not otherwise 
represented and seeking the services of a competent sales organization—we invite 
you to send for our free booklet. This entails no obligation, of course, but you 


should enclose six cents in stamps to cover postage. 
H N af +. 


EDMOND PAUKER 
NEW YORK CITY 





Dept. D-9, Capitol Theatre Building 
(639 BROADWAY, 
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6 WRITER'S DiIGES! 


“OPEN SESAME 
TO THE CASH MONEY IN THE 
WRITING RACKET” 


says ARNOLD GINGRICH, Editor of ES- 
QUIRE, about Jack Woodford's famous book 
TRIAL AND ERROR. 

And readers of Woodford's latest, PLOT- 
TING—HOW TO HAVE A BRAIN CHILD, 
are saying the same thing about that one! The 
complete writer's library. Unquestionably the 
two most useful books for writers ever 
published. 

Coupon below will bring your copy of 
PLOTTING or TRIAL AND ERROR, or both. 
5 day refund guarantee applies on both books. 


Mail Order Department, Carlyle House Publishers 30 
P. O. Box 162, Grand Central Annex, New York City 
(1) Send me TRIAL AND ERROR, price $3.00 
(J Send me PLOTTING, price $3.00. 
1 may return books within five days for complete refund 
if | am not satisfied. 


Name.... 


Address....... 


0 Enclosed find check 


TYPING! 


Says a well-known writer: “Everything you type for me— 
sells.’’ It may do the same for you. 30c per 1000 words. 
Carbon, postage free. Minor corrections and markets 
suggested. Inquiries invited. Try me. 


V. GLENN CASNER 


OC Send €..0. 








REPTON, KENTUCKY 








/“BE FUNNY FOR MONEY” | 


A new booklet that shows you how to write and where to 
sell. Here is vital instruction for all gag writers, begin- 
ners and professionals. A gold mine of information. 
Complete 55 cents! Supply is limited. Send for it today. 


DON ULSH STUDIOS 
518 WRIGHTWOOD, Dept. W.D., CHICAGO, ILL. 


BIG DIME'S WORTH! 


Here's Semething New For Writers! 


Take your choice of any of these twelve new brochures by 
Wycliffe A. Hill, author of “Plot Genie’’ and ‘‘Article Writing 
Made Easy’’—for a dime each! Stamps or coin. 
+ Genie Formula for Radio or Stage Play Plot 
The Article Writing Formula 
How To Syndicate What You Write 
How To Criticize Your Own Story 
How To Protect Your Story Idea 
How To Write A Book In Bix Days 
Plot Ideas From The Subconscious Mind 
Story Writing Self Taught 
How To Write Your Life Story 
- How To Choose A Success Pen Name 
- How To Market Your Story 
12. Interesting Story Openings 
All Twelve for 

















ai 
BE Seengmayene 


$1.00 Descriptive literature on The Plot 
Genie System, including sample plot demonstration, and on 
“Article Writing Made Easy” sent free upon request. 


Write today. 


THE GAGNON COMPANY, Inc. 
Dept. 26, 541 S$. Spring St. tia Say Aageten, Calif. 


Writer's Digest is your best 


introduction when 


were wise enough to see the writing on the wall 
and change their writing style. 

They booted the old-style gun-dummy out the 
window, wrote a smoother, more compact story, 
got human emotion into it, quit “writing down” 
and changed to a sensible, adult style. Has Mr. 
Landmichl done those things? I doubt it. I know 
two or three other die-hards who are still trying 
to sell the old slam-bang, gun-dummy, no-plot, 
no human-feel yarn—without success. They be- 
moan like Landmichl, that editors have changed ; 
they expect Ye Ed to reach with eager arms— 
and checks—for their bewhiskered offerings. Why 
for gosh sakes, don’t they wake up! As L. L. 
says, the modern western editors want a different 
sort of material than we used to publish — and, 
make no mistake, they’re going to get it! The 
old stuff is out, forever, and that’s one reason 
a crop of newcomers have taken over. 

As he says, everything’s different now. We have 
a war, half-cent word rates, a struggle for exist- 
ence. A story has to be four times as good to 
bring one-fourth as much as it used to. But I still 
wouldn’t swap jobs with anybody I know of! 

GUNNISON STEELE, 
P. O. Box 201 
Deport, Texas 





“Form C" For Complaints 
Sir: 

Thanks much for your prompt action in my 
behalf regarding my recent complaint against 
Pacific Sportsman. The manuscript which they 
have silently held since June 5. arrived in the 
morning mail. It is now on the market trying to 
catch up on three months wasted time. 

WiiuiaM D. TrauscuH, 
10201 Loretta Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio 
® If you have a serious complaint against an 
editor or publisher write the Dicest enclosing a 
stamped addressed envelope and ask for “Form 
C”. Fill it out as soon as you receive it and rush 
it back to us. No charge or obligation for col- 
lections, duns, and please-make-up-your-mind-and- 
give-our-subscriber-a-decision letters. We handle 
scores of such complaints monthly and secure more 
than half a dozen cash collections a month.—Ed 





Down To Earth 
Sir: 

I am just a Farmer’s Daughter and as soon as 
I was old enough I married a Farmer Boy and 
since then, intermittently for the last seven years, 
have been busy increasing the farm population 
with Little Farmers and stuffing same with pablum, 
spinach, poached eggs and cod liver oil. As 
though the bearing and rearing of four children 
were not enough of happiness for any woman the 
whole fabric of my life has woven through with 
this everlasting thread of ambition, the urge to see 
myself in print. 

What was there for me to write about? I’d 
never been to college; never traveled twenty miles 
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from home; had no burning genius driving me 
on to give messages to the world. I was licked 
before I started. 

That’s what YOU think! 

I wrote, and what good angel guided my foot- 
steps here I’ll never know, about the only things 
I knew anything about—babies and ways to do 
things easier. Menus and ways to fix the same 
old foods we all had to use every day so they’d 
taste like something different. Because the editors 
could see that I knew what I was talking about, 
but flavored it with a dash of imagination and a 
mite of humor, they bought what I offered. What 
has always seemed more wonderful to me, they 
printed it. 

I expect it was no angel at all but just good 
old Writer’s Dicest that prompted me to write 
of the things I knew best and then to market 
them to the small papers, for it came into my 
life about the same time as my first baby and has 
been a constant help ever since. 

I shall never cease to be grateful to the editors 
of the small farm papers: such women as Marian 
Kittell, now of Capper’s, and Laura Shanks of 
Indiana Farmer’s Guide who sent me checks and 
the impetus to keep on when I had nearly decided 
to quit. The checks always come at opportune 
moments when brother just has to have new 
slacks or sister’s coat won’t go another Sunday. 
The names and addresses on the checks have 
gradually taken on more Class—practically all the 
farm magazines now buy from me. 

But I GOT MY START in the little papers. 

In every field there are such papers which wel- 
come material from people who know the field 
and will pay small checks which give big encour- 
agement while you polish your phrases for The 
Higher Ups. So if your life, too, is overshot with 
the ambition to see yourself in print, write of the 
things you know intimately then send it to the 
smaller papers in your field. 

ETHELBERTA HARTMAN, 
Berlin Heights, Ohio. 





Sir: 

The needs of Buick Magazine are decidedly 
flexible and change continually. In general, how- 
ever, our interest is chiefly in manuscripts that have 
appeal to tourists. We prefer descriptive articles 
about localities that have timely interest through 
some formal celebration of an anniversary or the 
dedication of new facilities or a new memorial of 
some kind. 

We do not use fiction, humor, or verse. Our 
Tequirements are pretty well covered by your 
note on page twenty-three in the August issue in 
Mr. Forbes’ review of the market. Mr. A. H. Belfie 
is listed as sales promotion manager of the Buick 
Motor Division. His correct title is director of 
merchandising. 

GeorceE E. Post, 
Buick Magazine, 
Publication Offices, 818 Hancock Avenue West, 
Detroit, Michigan. 


Writer's Digest 


A SALE A DAY! 


Via Trial and Error Assignments 


“SUPERVISED STORY 
WRITING is the tops!" 
writes Paul Twitchell of 
Kentucky. "I have used 
the knowledge gained 
from it in making a sale 
a day. . . - Sales at top 
price, and in writing m 
stories | checked heck 
over the letters you had 
written me in regard to 
past stories, and remem- 
bered certain details.” 





PAUL TWITCHELL 


Enter... BEGINNER 
Exit...SELLING WRITER 


Through the years this phase has been associated 
with us. We have applied it to a great many beginners. 
Perhaps we can apply it to you. And we are proud 
of the fact that we train beginners to sell their very 
first stories at GOOD rates, instead of to the lowest 
paying markets available. The average beginner's story 
sale has been $50. 


PRACTICAL — INEXPENSIVE 


Our story selling fundamentals are not merely theo- 
ries. They are based on Jack Woodford's famous 
TRIAL AND ERROR. Some years ago the author was 
asked by readers to develop the ideas in the book at 
grater length, so that they might be used in practice. 
[RIAL AND ERROR is famous because it is the abso- 
lutely frank, realistic and practical result of the author's 
experiences in selling 2,000 stories and 35 books. 


THE NEW, ENLARGED AND COMPLETELY REVISED 
SEVENTH EDITION OF TRIAL AND ERROR IS INCLUDED 
WITH THE ASSIGNMENTS. 


The Supervised Story Writing Assignments carry a 30-day 
money-back agreement. We are willing to gamble a month 
of our work on your satisfaction—but we reserve the right to 
refund your money within that time if we feel you are not 
qualified. In addition, we attempt to market those stories of 
yours we consider salable on a 10% commission basis; we 
consider sales the object of your work. 


Send for complete information. TRIAL AND ERROR Is In- 
cluded with the course; if you already have the book, we 
make a special allowance. Coupon below brings you details 
of both offers. 


° 





SUPERVISED STORY WRITING SCHOOL 
| East 44th Street 
New York, N. Y. 

Please send full Information about SUPERVISED STORY 
WRITING at no obligation to me. | have [) do not have () 
TRIAL AND ERROR. 


(Approved as a correspondence school under the laws of the 
State of New York) 


is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Vol. XXI The Leading and Largest Writer's Magazine October, 1941 
CONTENTS 
THE FORUM ; ‘ | 
THIS IS THE WAY | MAKE MY BREAD ..By Frank Gruber 11 
LOOK HOMEWARD, AUTHOR ..By Clyde R. Bulla 17 
HELP WANTED... ’ ....By Darrell Huff 20 
SCIENCE FICTION SIMPLIFIED ..By Ross Rocklynne 25 
CATHOLIC MARKET LETTER By Edoardo Marolla 32 
NEW YORK MARKET LETTER ..By Harriet A. Bradfield 33 
THE COMICS ARE CALLING .By Robert Turner 39 
GET THAT PLAY PRODUCED ..By David A. Balch 43 
OCTOBER HUMOR MARKETS .......By Don Ulsh 46 
THE WRITER'S MARKET DEPARTMENT. eishaalae a ae 





Published monthly by the Automobile Digest Publishing Corp., 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 25 Cents the copy; 
$2.00 the year; $2.50 in Canada; $3.00 Foreign. Entered as second class matter April 1, 1921 at the Post Office at 
Cincinnati, Ohio, U. S. A., under the Act of March 3, 1879. Subscribers sending change of address should allow two 
weeks for the change to be made, and supply us with both the old and new address. Est. 1919. Vol. 21, No. 11. 


AYU tH OR 


OF BOOKS 


We are established General Book Publishers. We offer you friendly editors and 
MS readers; able artists, punctual printers; agents for Great Britain and the 
Continent ; distribution at home and abroad. 





¢ If you have a typewritten book MS on any subject—prose (30,000 words and up, 
juvenile slightly shorter) or poetry (book-size collections for CONTEMPORARY 
POETS OF DORRANCE)—you are cordially invited to submit it with the com- 
plete certainty on your part that it will be read without delay, and of course free. 

I On the Book Lists of DORRANCE & COMPANY have appeared, among others, 
Colonel Philippe-Bunau-Varilla, General Smedley D. Butler, Colonel Clarence D. 
Chamberlin, Winston Churchill, Lord Dunsany, General John A. Lejeune, Dr. 
Clarence Edward Macartney, Hon. Theodore Marburg, Dr. Simon N. Patten, 
Judge Henry A. (‘“Plupy”) Shute, Lincoln Steffens, Mme. Tetrazzini, and 
Thurston the Magician. New writers are particularly welcome. Write first if | 
you prefer about your work. 


If unavailable, your MS will be returned promptly and carefully. If accepted, 
your book will be published promptly and adequately. Just address MS to: 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED 1920) 
DEPT. WD, 364-376 DREXEL BUILDING 


PHILADELPHIA ------.+-+.+- = PENNSYLVANIA 
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Copyright Possible on Multigraphed Work of 
Book Actually Placed on Sale in That Style 
Sir: 

This Office has your letter of August 28th, and 
notes your request that it furnish you with infor- 
mation concerning the copyright of multigraphed 
material. No special mention is made in the copy- 
right law of multigraphed material. The amend- 
ment to the copyright law which became effective 
July 3, 1926, made possible the deposit in this 
Office of books and periodicals reproduced in a 
process other than from type set, lithography, or 
photo-engraving. 

It is therefore, possible to secure copyright in 
published material if the material is actually made 
available to the general public by placing it on 
sale or selling it, or by means of other distribution, 
and if at the time of such first publication the 
work bears the correct copyright notice properly 
placed upon the copies. In other words, the work 
may be reproduced by any process. It is to be 
especially noted, however, that at the time deposit 
of the copies is made in this Office, the deposit 
shall consist of two copies of the best edition 
thereof then published. The registration fee for 
such published material (with exception of com- 
mercial prints and labels) is $2.00, which includes 
the registration of the copyright claim and a cer- 
tificate of the record of such registration. Circular 
16 may be of further assistance, also a copy of 
the amendatory Act of July 3, 1926. 

C. L. Bouve, Register of Copyrights 
The Library of Congress, Copyright Office, Wash. 


Sir: 





We are interested in obtaining short articles 
on sales letter writing and case histories of the 
successful use of sales letters in building business. 
While our service is mainly staff written, we do 
consider outside material that is interesting and 
factual. Articles should be no longer than two or 
three hundred words, It is usually best that writers 
query us first. 

Frank Evans, Sales Letter, 
210 Sth Ave., N. Y. C. 





Sir: 
This is a new monthly publication of news 
and informati on on First Aid and Life Saving, 





$5,000! 


This Ad may be worth $5,000 to youl Shepherd 
Coaching helped 9 Shepherd Students win $5,000 
Prizes in 1940. A California Student won the 
$5,000 Grand Prize in a previous Crisco Contest — 
and Crisco is again offering a $5,000 Grand Prize 
in a big, new Cash Contest. 

You, too, can win! The inexpensive SHEPHERD 
PERSONAL COACHING COURSE IN CONTEST 
TECHNIQUE will bring you the secrets of winning 
that are winning for America's biggest Winners. 
These big Winners overwhelmingly voted the Shep- 
herd School best for the last 3 years in the im- 
partial Willets' Polls. 


FREE HELP! 


I'll help you win, without cost or obligation. A 
penny postal will bring you a gift copy of the 
newest “SHEPHERD CONFIDENTIAL CONTEST 
BULLETIN" — with Previews of Coming Contests, 
Winning Tips, and over 100 WINNING ENTRIES 
that won over $40,000 in Prizes — plus Special Win- 
ning Help for the Crisco and Libby Contests. 

Write NOW! Simply ask for “the free Bulletin." 


WILMER S. SHEPHERD, JR. 


Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

















Fire and Accident Prevention, Air Raid Precau- 
tions and other Emergency Services. No fiction. 
The news must be of more than passing or local 


interest. The information such as does not appear 
in standard textbooks. Space is limited; make it 
brief. 


Payment starts at Ic a word, on acceptance. 
Photos and drawings to illustrate articles, also 
slanted gags and cartoon ideas, will be considered. 
This is a very specialized field, and a limited 
market, but I expect it to grow, and I will string 
along with writers who can report developments 
in other parts of the country. Sample copies avail- 
able in October. 

Joun R. Evans, Editor, First Aid Journal, 
72 Fifth . Avenue, New | York, N.Y Y. 











MY TWENTY YEARS’ 


EXPERIENCE 


AS A WRITER AND EDITOR—EXPERIENCE IN NEWSPAPER OFFICES, AS AUTHOR OF FICTION GAINING RECOG.- 
NITION IN SEVERAL EDITIONS OF THE ANNUAL "O. HENRY MEMORIAL AWARD PRIZE STORIES"—GOES INTO 
THE STUDY OF EVERY MANUSCRIPT SENT TO ME FOR ANALYSIS AND CRITICAL OPINION, THAT SAME EX- 
PERIENCE GOES INTO EVERY PHASE OF THE SERVICE GIVEN EVERY CLIENT TO ENROLL FOR MY INTENSIVE 
PROGRAM OF PERSONAL COACHING IN THE PRACTICAL BUSINESS OF WRITING SALABLE FICTION FOR TODAY'S 
READING PUBLIC. 

For | employ no readers—no assistants of any sort. When you pay for the service of my experience, 
get it—completely and exclusively. 


Send for my FREE pamphlet on short-story anatomy: “It’s a Formula—Plus a Flair.” 


Terms for manuscript criticism: $3 for any manuscript of 3000 words or under; the rate for manuscripts longer than 
3000 words is $3 for the first 3000, and 50 cents for each additional 1000 words. Return postage must accompany the 
manuscript, of course, along with the fee. 


SEABURN BROWN 


Writer Consultant to Writers 


you 


P. O. Box 396 San Francisco, California 
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Of the eight new writers to whom I gave free training 
prizes in the August, 1941, portion of my Eighth Annual 
Beginners’ Contest, five have 

already received my checks for 

sales. 


Lucinda Baker, who as a promis- 
ing beginner won 7th prize in 
our August, 1939, Contest, wrote 
us on August 31, 1941: 


“This has been an ecstatic 
month for me; your sales of my 
stories during August totaled 
$487.00, and my records show 
that the total for August, 1940, 
was only $130.00. Before win- 
ning your prize in '39, my sales 
were erratic, few and far be- 
tween. Your practical, down- 
Lucinda to-earth help and encourage- 
outer ment put me where I am today.” 
There Is Still $2,000.00 Worth of Lenniger Help 
to Be Given FREE to 16 New Writers in October 
and November. 

If you act immediately, you can still earn a 
free period of the same help with which I have 
for nineteen years developed new writers like you 
into professionals whose work I’m selling to Harper’s, 
Satevepost, American, Ladies’ Home Journal, Coro- 
net, This Week, Liberty, Collier's, Country Gentle- 
man, Esquire, etc., down through every type of pulp. 


+ Seg a oe 4 gen wal 1 will eae pete entost A few of my clients’ 
e eight new writers whose manuscripts indicate the : 
most promising possibilities and will give them my help September magazine ap 
as indicated below, entirely free except for my regular pearances. Upper bird, 
agency commission on sales: pulps; lower bird, slicks. 


Eight Prizes Worth $1,000.00 Each Month 


1st Prize: My help on 500,000 words submitted within 1 year (Value) ..... $ 500.00 
2nd Prize: My help on 250,000 words submitted within 6 months (Value) ... 250.00 
3rd Prize: My help on 125,000 words submitted within 3 months (Value) ... 125.00 
4th Prize: My help on 50,000 words submitted within 3 months (Value) .. . 50.00 
5th & 6th: My helpon 25,000 words (2 prizes, each worth $25.00) 50.00 
Tth & 8th: My helpon 12,500 words (2 prizes, each worth $12.50) 25.00 

Total Value of Prizes Each Month $1,000.00 

Full contest information, my booklet, Practical Literary 


All you need do to enter this contest is to submit at 
ae ee Guat at Ents ax aabieies Ge enter Help, and current market news letter on request. 


service at my regular rates of $1 per thousand words on 

manuscripts up to 5,000. On scripts 5,000 to 11,000 the 

fee is $5 for the first 5,000 words and 75c for each 

additional thousand. Special rates on novelets and oe 
novels. For these fees your unsalable stories will re- 

ceive detailed, constructive crit'cism, as well as revision 

and re-plot advice on those that can be made salable; 

your salable stories, of course, are immediately recom- 


mended to actively buying editors. ° 
The Beginners’ Fiction Contest is open to all writers Literary Agent 


manuscripts during 1941. = 8500-00 worth of EE West 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 














